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Patriotic 
Citizenship 


“T think Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship is 
the most successful attempt yet made to prepare an 
interesting and instructive book for the schools and 
the people on its special topic. It seems to me that 
its author has been successful in adopting a clear 
and conversational style without loss of explicitness 
and accuracy of thought. He has been happy, too, 
in the subjects which he has selected for discussion. 
The selections which he has made from various 
writers and orators on the subjects treated, add what 
is invaluable. The concise paragraphs of the author 
himself, if given by themselves without illustrations, 
would still furnish an admirable text-book.” 


W. T. Harris, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Morgan, 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. By Seema : 
ember o 


Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the National Council of Education, etc., etc. Cloth, 
Illustrated, - - - - - - ° - $1.00 

A new text-book in civics for public and private 
schools, reading circles and the general reader. Sent 
postpaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspon- 
dence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore, 





Fiske’s History of the United States 


, and New York City. 





Ts in use in the Grammar Schools of Bangor, Me, 


Miss Mary S. Snow, Superintendent of Schools, Bangor, Ile., 
says of it: “I cannot express my confidence in Fiske’s book. It is 
the best History yet made. It is matchless in wealth of material, sim- 
plicity, directness and elegance of diction, and logical working plan.” 


Elijah A. Howland, Prin. of Grammar School No. 89, New York 
City, says of it: “It is with great pleasure that I testify to the excel- 
lence of Fiske’s History as a text-book for our schools. The subject is 
presented in such an interesting manner that pupils cannot help but be 


delighted with it.” 
$1.00, POSTPAID. 


A Descriptive Circular with Sample Pages and Letters of Commendation from 
Grammar School Principals who have used the book, will be sent 
to any address on application. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series of Standard 


English Poems for Schools and Colleges. 








A carefully revised text; copious explanatory and critical notes ; 
numerous illustrations. 


. Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
(with Map). 

. Scott’s Marmion (with Map) 

. Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. 


~ 


6. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
7. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and 
Other Poems (Revised Edition). 
. : 8. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
: ee at a 9. Morris’s Atalanta’s Race, and 
(Revised Edition), Other Tales. 


ut WN 


Square 16mo. Price, per volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 


A Descriptive Circular will be sent to any address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11E. 17th St.,N. Y. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READER: 


Book VII.—VIEWS IN AFRICA. 
interesting and attractive to young people. 


Continent,” and have shed light on its vast hidden mysteries. 


geographical facts upon the memory. 
Geography, as well as a delightful supplementary reader. 
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VIEWS IN AFRICA 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Edited by Larxin Dunten. LL.D. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


This latest volume in the popular ‘“‘ World and Its People” series is, from the freshness and novelty of its subject, especially 
Modern exploration and research have unlocked the sealed portals of the “ Dark 
Its noble rivers, lakes and waterfalls, its broad tablelands, its lofty 
mountains, its deserts and oases, its wild jungles and treacherous morasses, have all been visited by adventurous explorers, and the 
fascinating story of their discoveries has been given to the eager world. The author of “ Views in Africa” has succeeded in pre- 
senting accurate and graphic pictures of the vast continent, its superb natural features, its flora and fauna, and its strange people. 
These vivid word-paintings form a continuous panorama, and serve not only to kindle the imagination but to impress important 
The book therefore, like the others in the same series, is an invaluable aid in the study of 
It should be in every school. 


Send for illustrated catalogues and descriptive circulars of our superior text-books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


2 
2 


12mo, 547 pp. Boards. Introductory price, 72 cents. 
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TEACHING .-. 
By Electricity. | 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Nov. 4, 1895. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Fred Frick, W ay nesboro, Pa. 
Jear 

Your Electric Program Clock has given us complete 
satisfaction. It has now been in use in this school for 
eigbt months and has never failed. Every one c “be 
fifty vells distributed throughout six buildings «as 
been ringing promptly and on time according to Pro- 
gram. It is an excellent apparatus. 


USIC 
BOXES 


largest assortment in America. 
Latest Novelties. 


Tae : 
Fresh importations. 


Very truly, C, E. Emrricu, Prin) 25 CENTS TO $300. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and festimonia/s | 


illustrating and describing the success/u/ use of 
Frick’s Automatic Electric Program SS | 


in all classes of Schools and Colleges. 
results guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa 


Satisfactory 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


naigpig AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary fo1 
the Chemical and Physica! 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 














~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann 8ts., 
BRANCHES : ps 
84 Madison t., Chicage 
Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 





DRAWING MATERIALS. - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. | 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondeenc | 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 


| 





Minerals, and How to Study 
hem. 


A Book for Beginners in Mineralogy. By Epwarp 
SatissurY Daxa, Yale Univeisity, New Haven. 
Autbor ofa Text-book of Mineralogy, Sixth Edition 
of Dana’s System of Mineralogy, etc. With more 


than 30 illustratiens, 12mo, cloth, - 81.50 


Problems in the Use and Ad- 
justment of Engineering 
Instruments. 


Forms for Field-Notes. General Instructions for 
Extended Students’ Surveys. By Water Lorinc 
Wess, C.E., Assoc. M. Am. Soc C, E.; Assistant 
Professor of Civil E ngineering in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 16mo, morocco, - 1.00 


A Handbook for Surveyors. 


By MansFieLtp Merriman, Professor of Civil Engin- 
eering in Lehigh University, and Joun P. Brooks, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. First Edition. First Thousand. 16mo, 

morocco, - - - - - - - 00 


2. 


A single copy of any of these books sent to a teach- 
er, postpaid, at \¢ discount. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 








Zither Effects, 
Mandolin Effects, 


ROYAL GIFTS 


Send Sor 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
453-463 Washington Street, 
and 33 Court Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Piccolo Effects. 
Harp Effects. 


Catalogue. 
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CHOOL & COLLEGE 
CLENCE APPARATUS 


Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CoO., 
(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 





$75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular Svstem 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at thei: 
own homes, Muscles trained, Strengthened, con- 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor 
better results. 
learn—easy to teach, Beautiful Parchment Diplo 
Ma erante’. Our $4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home anc 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for ®1, and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of :1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 7s5c. ‘2) Business Penman 
mo'ly 1 yr. 12 Pp., 9X15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual. 4c 
pp, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, asc. (4) Mai) 
Course, 4 lessens, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $1 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
offer, ) Send 2c, stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohie 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 
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The 


JUST ISSUED 


New 


“CHOICE” 


Collections 


“CHOICE” 
series are recommended to musical people as five 
of the most delightful volumes of music published 
in many years The collections are not classic in 
style, but of the highest musical excellence, and 
include scme of the most notable compositions of 
the past few years, Printed from engraved plates 
and handsomety bound. 


* CHOICE COLLECTION OF PIANO MUSIC” 


27 pieces, 128 pages. 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF MARCHES ” 


35 pieces, .28 pages, 


“CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
SONGS WITH REFRAIN” 


39 pieces, 128 pages. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF BALLADS” 


35 pieces, 128 pages. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC” 


30 pieces, 128 pages. 


EACH BOOK $I. QQ Postraip 


The following new volumes in the 


Every Singer and Pee 
Should See Them. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


Less expense, bigger income—easy t | 





4537403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N.Y, J. E. Dirson & Co., Phila. 


Fust [ssued. 








SIMPLE LESSONS 
IN THE 


Ww 
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illam air =n 


59 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK. 








Copraicnt, 1895, py W. B. Hanisox, 


Sample to Teachers, postpaid, 50 Cts. 
TRACHERS’ AIDS. 


ods m Arithmetic, Histo 
Send 6cents. E, L. KE 
Ninth Street. New Vork. 





What nook can give 
= — help in 

hy, Meth- 
Sateen ion, etc, 
LL co & CO.. 6) East 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 
Being American made, of standard. quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS 4** 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.’ 


_  “ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


G. P. HoLpEN, President. 
H,. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of th 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of] ,,, 


High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Puiledeiphi.|® 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scr’.ping together so A oes miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easi y, and delightfully ms 5 year.”—MILTO 

Virgil, sar, Horace, Cicero, diust, Ovid, wy ivy, Homer’s Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xi , eac ch to t hers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark" 8 Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 

to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00. 

e.. ent’s Standard 8 re, Sant 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





4: 





anesca’s French Series, 
Sample pages of our - 7. free. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.. Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN & SCHOOL ( TW. 





36 pages, 





joamauee RHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. ? 


3 East 14TH —” 
NEW 
send for Catalogue. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 





Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 


About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 








[> A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York | 


Musical, f ding, and high: | 
factory Bells for echodis, Churches, 2. | 
©, , Establishec 
WEST Rot, hy. “TezS" | 
Description and prices on applicatic n 





e BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCINN 
Best Grade Copper a ha 

School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








SHORTHAND. 


was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 


WHY? adopted and taught in the New Yorx 
public day schools, 
BECA USE it is the pest, and has the /afest 


and most practical text-books, 
Alphabet and Specimen Pages Free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union §&q., N. Y. 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 5th 


Ave., cor. 20thSt. Live and practical methods. 8 
Course and Rates to Teachers. —— 


“‘wERICAN 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining !ung development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
wht hy study of music. 
by Dudley Kuck, Dr. 


A only System indorsed 
Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
8, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Phil., Prof. 








. Director of Music, Univ 
3 R. Adam 


= 
| & — | of Brookiyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 


ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 
The only System which has gotten out of the 
others and placed music within range and easy grasp 
e@ regular grade teacher. 
Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. 
12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are ny | teaching tt. 
Un ented results wherever introduced 
For information and testimonials, address, 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass. 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 


o. - Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, i wi Eliot st. 


STON. 
lf YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Poche, reat | 
Books, Novels, etc., send t 


William R. perv 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 








Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
10th. Address 


Baron Nis Posse, K,G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Boston, 
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Timely Warning. 

The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has fed to the placing on the market 
J many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
'\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
j used in their manufactures. 
j Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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<< jen) For Vertical Writing —<esere 


VERTICULAR AaND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE ano PLANT SYSTEM 


Offer superior service and quickest time to delegates, attending the 
Annual Meeting of Superintendents of National Educational Associations 
To Be Hevo at JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Fesruary 18,19, & 20, 1896. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE via RICHMOND, VA. 

This ts also the route of the celebrated ‘*‘ New York and Florida Special.” 
(Exclusively Pullman Vestibuled Trains) bet. New York and St. Augustine via Jacksonville 
This makes only one night out between Boston and St. Augustine. 2 other trains daily. 

Through Pullman Sleepers via Washingtion and Richmond on all trains. For full information, Tickets, 
Directions, etc. apply to 
3co & 207 Washington Street, Boston, 229 & 261 Broadway, New York, 
31 & 13 S. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 107 & 205 E. German St., Baltimore, 


601 Penn. Avenue, Washington. 





Cash Advanced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 
® e_. Officially adopted for the schools of 
International Cyclopaedia New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Wasl'interview Desired, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 


sonal Interview Desired. 





says do city iiss _one| DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Elementary Sounds EducationalFoundations 
$1.00 a Year ? 


and Diacritical Marks | This is a monthly text-book for 


teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





Fully explained and illustrated by the 


Step by Step Primer 





in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- carefully edited for the school- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read-| room. Clubs of two or more 26c. 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interes}| each. - 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per | 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 





Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


K. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,N w York. 


The ideal paper of current events| 





Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
says : 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it isthorough- 
ly tried.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer's 


Tar 
Soap 


The antiseptic quality o% 
Packer’s Tar Soap is a pro- 
tection against contagion, Its 
balsamic properties make it 
useful in irritated conditions of 
the skin. For washing the 
Hair and Scalp it is without 
a rival; it removes dandruff, 
allays itching and des not dry 
the hair, but leaves it soft and 
lustrous. 


25 Cents. All Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
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items on the same sheet. 
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ishing all a Merry Christmas. 


Raising Standards. 


Colleges and universities have come to look upon the 
raising of requirements for admission to their privileges 
as the means far excellence of sparing themselves par- 
ticipation in the solving of many troublesome questions. 
If they find it too difficult to teach the elements of any 
particular study, or if, for some other reason, they want 
to be excused from it, they straightway get together 
and resolve that hereafter no applicant will be admitted 
who does not know these things. The teachers upon 
whom the burden falls generally send the call along the 
line, sometimes till down to the kindergarten. The 
children are entered in the hurdle race, and, if a goodly 
number succeeds in scaling the last and highest ob- 
struction, the colleges which receive them proudly say : 
“Behold the great Babylon we have builded.” This is 
not an imaginary procedure ; every little while some 
one gets up to extol the influence of the universities in 
the improvement of the schools and shows how it all 
was done by simply raising standards of admission. 

It is time that the higher institutions of learning 
should be made to understand that the schools of the 
people have other aims than preparation for the learned 
professions. All special instruction for particular 
trades or offices is not in the province of the common 
schools. They are to aid their pupils simply to obtain 
a general all-round culture that will qualify them to 
fulfil their destinies in family, society, church, and pol- 
itics to the best of their ability. A healthy body, will- 
ingness and ability to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions and to help advance the welfare of mankind, 
and, above all, a strong moral character—these are the 
aims the common schools are to place before themselves 
in their work of fitting a child for life. They have an 
Educational aim, and in that they differ from those high- 
er institutions whose only object is /earning and fitting 
for special work. 

Let the common schools keep their educational aims 
steadfastly in view and strive to attainthem. If the 


colleges require a special preparation that does not 
necessarily come within the particular province of these 
schools, they must simply adapt themselves and rear- 
range their courses of study accordingly. 





Our Educational Problems. I. 
By E, P. Powe.t. 


SYSTEM IN EDUCATION, 


Mr. Bryce speaks of American educational affairs as 
being in a peculiarly transition state. Americans are 
waking up to the fact, and may hope for immediate 
and very marked progress toward an intelligent settle- 
ment of most important problems. 

The three underlying questions to be considered are 
(1) system, (2) substance, (3) method. That we are 
gradually feeling our way to a coherent system of edu- 
cation is apparent. The older states inherited unfor- 
tunately two very distinct purposes ; one was the com- 
mon school for the people; the other the college for 
the creation of a teaching or preaching class. These 
two ideas had very unlike heredities. The college was 
a direct descendant of the monastery: with similar 
methods ; and largely the same classical line of studies. 
The common school was an inheritance not only from 
England, but back of England, and back of Saxony to 
the earliest Aryans. These earliest ancesters of ours 
all believed in educating the young. Sir Henry Maine 
tells us that the Aryans of India five thousand years 
ago divided life after this manner. Up to twenty all 
were compelled to receive instruction. From twenty to 
fifty all were persons of affairs. After fifty all were 
held to be mere counsellors—in the phrase of that day 
were “retired to forest life,” to pray and give counsel 
as well as prepare themselves for another life. This 
“ Forest life ” developed its special training, ending in 
monasteries. From this monastic life sprung the uni- 
versity, and, indirectly, the college. 

To create a harmony between the lower and higher 
schools has been the first great American problem. 
Most of the Western states have succeeded in estab- 
lishing state universities. This is the Jeffersonian plan 
evolved and shaped by circumstances. The common 
school went with the migrating New Englanders into 
Ohto and Michigan; but the state university was im- 
ported from Virginia. The two met and slowly har- 
monized into acomplete state system. The University 
of Michigan receives all the graduates of schools that 
stand as accepted on its roster, It examines not per- 
sons but schools. So that we may say every child in 
that state is born into both a political and an educa- 
tional system; with rights and privileges that may 
carry him from the lowest grade to the highest. 

This state system seems to be as nearly an accepted 
ideal as we have been able to think out. We are now 
tacing the final problem of a federation of all state uni- 
versities in a great climacteric National university at 
Washington. This National university has long been a 
dream and hope of our ablest nationalists. Washington 
left a legacy for its foundation. Madison labored hard 
to have it provided for in the 1798 convention. All the 
earlier presidents urged its estabiishment. Of later 
statesmen enthusiastic in its behalf Sumner, Edmunds, 
Governor Hoyt, Secretary Lamar stand conspicuous, 
But the reasons for a National university are somewhat 
modified from those that influenced Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson. They desired to bring the young men 
from widely remote sections together during part of 
their education. At present it seems most needed in 
order to federalize state universities ; precisely as Con- 
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gress federalizes the state legislatures. In our day 
there is no greater danger to free government than the 
creation of a great city where the atmosphere is of the 
lobby and log-rolling sort. Washington should be the 
head center not only of the law-making element, but of 
the investigating and scientific element. 

But Michigan and the Western states do not stand 
for the whole union. Few of the older states have rid 
themselves of the dualistic form of education referred 
to already in this article. Can they re-adjust them- 
selves to the unified and more modern grading? The 
best answer to this is that the pressure and drift is 
steadily and wholly in that direction. Whatever diffi- 
culties lie in the way will be doubtless removed. No 
state is able to control the education of its own youth 
without a state university. 

This then is our idea of a true American system of 
education. All state schools should be graded in per- 
fect union and harmony from the primary schools up to 
a university. All state universities should point toward 
and federalize in a supreme National university at the 
nation’s capital, We have then every American child 
born into as complete an educational scheme as politi- 
cal. He is not only a citizen with political powers and 
duties, but a pupil to learn how well to per:orm his 
duties for his own welfare and the advantage of society. 
In this conception of a real American system of educa- 
tion we have the key to self-government and the per- 
petual sustenance of a republic. 

I have carefully refrained from discussing the re-ad- 
justment of studies necessary to establish a correlation 
of all the public schools of the country. This problem 
is of course involved in the unification of system. The 
common school must reach toward the college and uni- 
versity in all that it does. The college in turn must 
accept its proper place as a higher school with the full 
modern spirit. No scheme should be tolerated in 
America that brings down the old idea of a classical 
college flat on top of the public school system ; and 
takes away every free breath. The college, on the con- 
trary, must be completely popularized and modernized ; 
it must become identified with the common free 
school. 

Nor should system beso interpreted as in any way to 
fetter individuality. Grading of schools, and the unifi 
cation of all the schools of a state need not in any way 
encroach on intellectual liberty. This stands with us 
most sacred, that each human being shall be encour- 
aged to be himself. Where the state systems have be- 
come most complete individuality has been best pre- 
served. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


¥ 
The Teaching of Ancient History. 


By Louisa P. Hopkins. 

The true method for ch:ldren is by observation of 
pictures of the ruins, tablets, bricks, monuments, and 
sculptures of Egypt, Assyria, and Chaldea, and the re- 
mains of Greek art and Roman constructions. For the 
chronology the use of a chart of squares representing 
the centuries before anu after the Christian era 1s sug- 
gested, after the plan of Berns’ system of chronology, 
events to be recorded in color py the pupils. This ap- 
peals to the visual memory which is the most generally 
impressible in children, and adds the interest of 
manual training to the memorizing of historical facts, 
for the principle of color and place as associated ideas 
furnishes the most efficient aid to memory. Sucha 
chart colored by the pupil, as a record of his study, re- 
calls at once contemporaneous facts and presents a gen- 
eral survey of the growth, maturity, and decline of each 
nation as well as the co-ordination of great events. 

The growing interest during the past dozen years in 
art as an accessory to historical study and a means of 
training the taste 1s most favorable to study by pictures 
and sculptures. When our school-room walls are hung 
not only with maps, but with photographs and other 
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copies of the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, when the child 1s made familiar with the 
pyramids, the sphinx, the Elgin marbles, the Parthenon, 
the Coliseum, and other classic remains, the study of 
history will be vivified and enriched beyond our pre- 
vious imagination. The student will understand the 
spirit of every epoch and the highest outcome of every 
grade of civilization. Itisencouraging to see the small 
photographs of these subjects which the Prang Com- 
pany issues ready for the use of classes in illustration of 
written work. Jt promises well that historic ornamen- 
tation is introduced into our drawing courses and copies 
of classic architecture, into our drawing books as models 
and studies of form as well as historical representation, 
for they bring insensibly into the child’s mind enduring 
and formative patterns of beauty which educate the 
soul. 

History must not come to the child as a naked list of 
isolated facts, but with all the attendant details which 
give it lite, with all the logical relations which give it 
interest. It must first rest upon geography as its basis, 
for the earth as the home of man and man as the high- 
est development of the iife of the earth are one and the 
same subject of study to a great extent. The two can- 
not be wholly separated in any complete consideration 
of either. We must study, history in the light of geo- 
graphical conditions if we would study it intelligently. 
Climate and topography settle the course of history, 
very largely. The temperate zones are most conducive 
to civilization. Mountains and plains, river basins and 
sea coasts, deserts and forests, shape the destiny by fix- 
ing the characteristics of peoples and leave distinct 
traces in the social and political life, the literature, art, 
and religion of races, nations, and individuals. To 
know truly a man or a nation we must know all the 
geographical influences which have entered into the 
heritage and environment. 

When we take up the study of an epoch or a nation it 
must be with the map before us, the physical surround- 
ings thoroughly presented by plan, by pictures, by re- 
lief, and by outlines. Howcan the child understand 
Egypt and its history without the Nile, or Assyria with- 
out its mountains and river basins? How learn any- 
thing of Greece without a consideration of its cli- 
mate, of its insular features, or its proximity to the 
coasts of Asia? How understand the Persian war or 
the Punic wars if the configuration of inland seas be 
forgotten, or the situation of Sicily between Italy and 
Africa like a golden apple coveted by either shore? 
The geography of a region will make plain the chief 
causes of historical events and explain the life of its in- 
habitants. And when we add to maps and pictures the 
weapons, tocls, ornaments, and manufactures ofa coun- 
try how vastly more rea! the lesson than from books 
which are the most superficial as well as the most per- 
ishable of records ! 

With maps of the valley of the Nile, Tigris, and Eu- 
phrates before him the student will be able to locate 
the prominent events of ancient history as to time and 
place; he will with physical and relief maps be able to 
appreciate the causes and effects of the development of 
those nations and their part in the progress of ancient 
civilization, the gradual conquest of empire and history 
of art. The teachershould make strong light and shade 
and bold characterizations ; give the tew great names 
and attempt only the learning of prominent events ; 
connect every account with the study of the map, not 
only to associate the history with the scene of its action, 
but even more to show its dependence on the physical 
features of the country. Then let the pupil draw iofer- 
ences and prove them by the record given in pictured 
forms on the ruins as lately studied and brought to 
light. Sketch the influence on individual lives of the 
great rivers and broad deserts, of the clear skies and 
unknown boders, so enticing to the roving impulse and 
so stimulating to the imagination. Then trace the op- 
eration of those developed traits and powers upon the 
great problems of government, of discovery, of science 
or adventure, which mold the age and build up nations ; 
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or consider those forms of personal genius developed 
by all the surroundings of a growing civilization and 
show their image impressed upon the art, the invention, 
and the lifeof a country or a period ; so you have woven 
together the various threads and colors of the fabric 
till it becomes an organic part of the mind’s furniture 
and carries with it rich and manifold associations of 
thought and feeling which leave an indelible impression 
in one’s experience. 

In our next paper we will continue the presentation 
of the subject by specimen lessons in the early history of 
Greece and later history of Persia. 


a 
The Literary Element in Reading. 


By CLARENCE S, GIFFIN. 

The literary element in most, if not all, of the reading 
books at present in use in our public schools is sadly 
lacking. The aim of our reading books seems to be to 
furnish the teacher with graded lessons from which the 
pupil may be taught to read with fluency and ease and 
with rhetorical effect. We have been in the past too 
much occupied with the formal side of reading and too 
little with the subject matter. We have been dishing 
up to our pupils broken frayments of questionably choice 
productions, stories of good boys and girls, and of 
scientific information, but literary wholes for our pupils 
have been a minus quantity. 

It seems to me to be utterly at variance with the 
economy of nature to suppose that the formal part of 
reading cannot be taught as well from reading books 
containing choice literary wholes as from our present 
reading. books. 1 do not mean that we are to place in 
the hands of our pupils in the third year copies of 
“Ivanhoe,” “ Miles Standish,” or “ Enoch Arden,” but 
we must bear in mind that there is a genuinely classical 
element in select fairy tales and myths, which are as 
well calculated to arouse and stimulate the mind of a 
child as “ Macbeth” that of an adult. 

I believe, as a conservative statement, we should 
throw away our present school readers as soon as we 
reach the third year in school and replace them by our 
choicest child literature. Our public schools should be 
the first to sound an advance along this line, yet un- 
questionably many of our wide-awake private schools 
are leaving us sadly behind. It should be no strange 
matter to have our grammar school pupils familiar with 
the choicest selections from our best authors. Scarcely 
a teacher of experience with grammar school pupils but 
has had instances of yellow-backed literature smuggled 
in the school-room—an unquestionable evil, but the 
craving for which if properly fostered and guided from 
the start would result in a great blessing. As long as 
boards of education persist in furnishing the present 
readers, as devoid of literary merit as Butler’s Analogy 
is of interest to the ordinary student, and adopting 
courses of study which lack provision for literary taste 
and development, just so long will Sam Jones’ remark 
be true that, “ The thing most to be dreaded in your 
homes is yellow-backed literature.” As long as the lit- 
erary element is not made a part and parcel of the 
‘course of study, but is simply placed in it in a sort of 
supplementary way, just so long will our pupils be defi- 
cient in that line. 

In a large city, not fifty miles from New York, within 
the last two years has been adopted a course of study 
in reading which requ res in the fifth year from the 
pupils the perusal of three third readers in six months, 
two advanced third readers in three months, and sup- 
plementary reading one month. What a task is cut out 
for those ten to twelve year old pupils! The reading 
of probably twelve hundred pages, embracing about four 
hundred lessons, selected from nearly as many different 
authors, to be done in one hundred and eighty days, 
with probably about half an hour a day devoted to the 
work. I would rather have those pupils read Eggles- 
ton’s “ Hoosier School Boy,” or Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“Little Men,” or “ Eight Cousins,” than all the third 
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readers on the list. What think you would be the pupil's 
choice after reading such books? Let us once place 
them in their hands as school readers and the death 
knell of the old reading books will be sounded and the 
signal given for a forward movement in literature, good 
reading and culture which will mean no turning back- 
ward. 

Have you read “ Lady of the Lake”? Why did you 
read it? Let me tell you why I read it. Whena mere 
boy scarcely able to read a word I used to climb on my 
father’s knee and tease for stories ; one day he told me 
the story of Fitz James, and Roderick Dhu. Many a 
time afterward he repeated that story to me, and oh, 
how I enjoyed it! Aftera while he would tell me parts 
and repeat parts ; finally I preferred to have him repeat 
it all, which he did, and lastly, I was not satisfied until 
I had read the poem myself. I was influenced to read 
and enjoy “ Miles Standish,” “ Hiawatha,” “ Evangel- 
ine,” “ Tennyson’s Idylls of the King,” “ David Copper- 
field,” and many other works, in the same way. If now 
I possess any taste for good literature I owe it to my 
father’s early teachings and not to any reading book I 
had in my early school days. Whatever taste for good 
literature I cultivated was done in spite of and not on 
account of my school training, and I believe this is true 
in a great measure to-day in our public schools, and so 
it will remain until we rise up and demand a prominent 
part for literature in our elementary schools, and make 
literary culture one of the necessary accomplishments 
of a teacher. 

Newark, N. /. 


¥ 


Language in Nature. 


Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of the Boston supervisors, gave on December 5, 
the first of her Thursday afternoon talks before the Primary Teachers’ 
Union, at Lowell. 


She treated the subject in its broad sense, correlating it with nature 
study and literature. 


The very first thing is to teach the children habits of 
observation. They need not go far away for material to 
give thought and study. Let them take the trees, learn 
their names and the points that distinguish one from 
another ; which ones shed their leaves in the fall and 
which retain their green. Thelessons should be season- 
able for the young mind is more apt. To-day, for in- 
stance, is the first snow storm oftheseason. Thisis just 
the time to give a lesson on snow. ‘They may know the 
difference between the snowflake and the raindrop and 
in what way each is formed. Send them out into the air 
to catch the flakes and then let them tell about the flakes 
and their forms; and it is also possible that they may 
learn about the crystallization. Carry them along to see 
how beautiful are the forms, and, though so diverse, 
that there is a uniformity which is universal. 

Another lesson to be taught at this time is the habit 
man has at this season of preparing for the cold months 
of winter. First let the child tell how the trees shed 
their leaves, how the bees and squirrels gather a supply 
of food and make nests for themselves, how the birds fly 
to a warmer climate ; then cary the lesson a step higher 
to human beings, showing that man does just as the ani- 
mals. He puts on heavicr garments, thicker boots, and 
heats his house. 

To heat his house a store of coal is put in. In the 
coal is a lesson, many lessons. The children can learn 
about the material, where it comes from, how people 
spend their lives digging it from the earth ; then how it 
is distributed abroad. The story of the kerosene and 
gas can also be told in this connection. While on the 
subject of coal and the warmth it gives, the use of the 
thermometer may be shown. 

Miss Arnold then showed how these lessons might be used to whet the 
appetites of the puptls and give them a desire to learn more, investigating 
the subject for themselves. A taste for beautiful words might be cultivated 


for instance, when snow was the sobject of study, Whiuttier’s ‘“‘ Snow 
Bound ” might be read. She added that there was an abundance of material 


for lessons at hand and that one day’s lessons should always add to that of 
the day previous. 
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Home-Made Apparatus. XVII. 


By Prof. Joun F. WooDHULL, Teachers College, 
York City. 


No. 96. Apparatus to Show how Muscular Action 
Assists the Circulation of the Blood in the Veins 
and the Flow of the Lymph in the Lymphatics.— 
The rubber tube ¢ which represented a vein in the last 
piece of apparatus is used in this to connect the two 
chambers of the syringe-pump which contain the valves, 


New 











Fic. 88. 


figure 88. A short piece of glass tubing, nearly closed 
at the outer end, is inserted in stopper 4, and a short 
piece of rubber tubing at the other extremity of the 
apparatus dips into a tumbler containing water. 

Water may be pumped through the apparatus by 
alternately pinching and releasing the rubber tube e¢. If 
both hands are used, water spurts ten or fifteen feet 
each time the tube ¢ is compressed. 

Thus the veins and lymphatics, which are intertwined 
among the muscles, are alternately pinched and released 
when the muscles contract and relax in exercise. 

No. 97. Apparatus to Illustrate how the Tension 
of the Air in the Interior of the Ear is Adjusted to 
Changes of Atmospheric Pressure.— A_ 1-ounce 
wide-mouth bottle has a very small hole made in it by 
filing across the edge where the bottom and side meet. 
Over the top of the bottle is tied rubber cloth. When 
this bottle is put in the receiver, apparatus No. 24, 
and the air is exhausted or condensed, the rubber cloth 
is unaffected ; but where the hole in the small bottle is 
stopped with a little wax, the rubber cloth moves out 
and in as the air in the receiver is rarefied or condensed. 
The rubber cloth represents the tympanic membrane of 
the ear, and the small hole illustrates what is accomplished 
by the eustachian tube. 
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LIST OF MATERIAL. 


(The numbers in brackets refer to the catalogue of 
Messrs. Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third Ave., New York 
City.) 

1 lb. of glass tubing, 4 to 4, inch inside diameter (6540). 

— ra § inch inside diameter (6540). 

4 lb. “ “ rod, #, inch diameter (8004). 

2 alcohol lamps, 4 oz. (6691@), or 2 Bunsen burners 
(5809). 

1 quart of alcohol, or 54 feet of rubber gas tubing, } inch 
(8013). 

1 triangular file, 4 in. (6282). 

1 rubber bulb, 40 to 50 cc. (5767). 

1 dropper bulb. 

1 round file, 5 in. (6281). 

6 test-tubes, 6x} in. (8270). 

Rubber stoppers (8010): 

5 number o with one hole. 

1 number 1 without holes. 

2 number 1 with two holes. 


number 3 with two holes. 
number 5 without holes. 
number 5 with two holes. 
number 6 with two holes. 
number 7 without holes. 
number 7 with two holes. 
number 7 with three holes. 
number g with two holes. 
1 number ro with two holes. 
7 ft. rubber tubing, ;’; inch inside diameter (8016). 
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1} ft. rubber “ pressure” tubing, ;, inch inside diameter 
(8014). 
Glass bottles, round, wide-mouthed (5676): 
I one-ounce. 
4 eight-ounce (W. T. & Co. style). 
2 thirty-two-ounce (E. & A. style). 
Glass bottles, round, narrow-mouthed (5675): 
I one-ounce. 
1 eight-ounce. 
5 sixteen-ounce. 
4 tumblers, large. 
1 tumbler, small. 
1 lamp-chimney, common. 
3 lamp-chimneys, argand, small sized. 
1 flask, 2 oz. (6342). 
1 flask, 8 oz. (6342). 
1 small glass dish. 
6-inch square of wire gauze, 40 meshes to inch (8442). 
1 ounce rubber cloth (8008). 
1 lb. of mercury. 
1 beaker, ten-ounce (5561). 
2 T-tubes, 4 inch (83582). 
1 Y-tube, § inch (83580). 
1 goldbeater’s skin bag. 
1 small thermometer. 
1 glass funnel, 2}-inch (6388). 
1 iron funnel. 
1 brass pillar and lava gas-tip. 
4 zinc rods for Leclanché battery cell. 
2 electric-light carbons. 
6 yards annunciator wire. 
4 lb. copper wire, single cotton-coated, No. 24. 
4 lb. copper wire, single cotton-coated, No. 30. 
4 lb. copper wire, single cotton-coated, No. 36. 
Small spool of iron wire, No. 16. 
4 inches of platinum wire, No. 24. 
1 telephone magnet, round. 
2 binding posts, wood screw. 
1 ft. of rattan, } inch in diameter. 
2 jelly-caketins, about eight and nine inches in diameter. 
1 tin basin, about six inches in diameter. 
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Experiments by Pupils. 
By E. INGALFRITZ. 


It is a most desirable thing to early induce pupils to 
make experiments. It has been my practice to call for 
experiments on Friday afternoon. On one Friday 
afternoon these experiments were made by pupils, none 
over fifteen years of age. 

1. Atmospheric Pressure-—A pupil took a goblet that 
had a very smooth edge and put in it a piece of burn- 
ing paper. Then he wet a smooth plate and pressed it 
against the top edge of the goblet. It stayed there 
when the goblet was turned upside down. 

2. Heat of the Sun.—Another pupil had a burning 
glass with which, standing at one of the windows, he set 
fire to some dry wood-dust and then shavings ; this was 
very interesting. 

Heat by Friction —The method of obtaining a fire by 
the method illustrated in THE JoURNAL was tried, and 
it proved successful. Since then the boys disdain 
matches on their Saturday excursions and follow the 
plan of the primitive man. It is not every boy that 
can cause a fire by this method ; there is an art in it as 
in everything else. 

4. Electricity by Friction —This is usually produced on 
a glass bottle by rubbing it with silk. Pith balls are 
suspended on silk threads and made to vibrate. An- 
other mode is to pour out a quantity of wax in a shallow 
glass dish, and rub this with silk and then lay on a tin 
cover. This is the electropherus. It is the work of a 
boy. 

These are only a few of the curious experiments “ my 
boys” make. They construct their own apparatus. 
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Orthoepic Right and Wrong. 


By F. Horace TEALL. 


Lives there a man who has not often said or thought 
that a word spoken by some other person was mispro- 
nounced? And has not “some other person” also, 
overtly or covertly, criticised his critic? Ina gathering 
including some school teachers, the writer spoke the 
word pronunciation, sounding the middle letter as a 
plain sibilant, without aspiration ; noticing one of the 
teachers as he spoke he immediately peiceived a twinkle 
of her eye and a slight lifting of her brow, which an- 
swered exactly his expectation, Thereupon he added, 
“Or pronunshiation, as Worcester says” —for Worcester’s 
Dictionary was known to be the teacher's accepted au- 
thority in such matters. Possibly she had never thought 
any one would dare to intimate that a word should be 
pronounced otherwise than according to Worcester ; and 
such an impression is not uncommon, even among high- 
ly educated people. Nearly every one esteems some 
one lexicographic authority as almost, if not quite, in- 
fallible. 

Lexicographers must study such matters closely, in 
order to indicate the sounds of the language as accur- 
ately as possible, this being a very important part of 
their work. In fact, even writers on orthoepy as a sep- 
arate subject are strongly influenced by the dictionary, 
though they do express some independent opinions. 

The object of this writing is not criticism of any of 
our standard authorities. Every one of them gives a 
good record of pronunciation as a whole, and each 
record contains many mere personal preferences stated 
dogmatically as if they were universal. This is a fact 
not commonly known, and some of the peculiarities 
eventually cease to be really peculiar, through circula- 
tion among people who consider their source sufficiently 
authoritative to stand against any other. 

After all, who knows that it is not better so than other 
wise? Those who cannot make a special study of or- 
thoepy and yet are desirous of speaking correctly, or 
even those who are satisfied with mere avoidance of 
real ignerance—and who should not desire this ?—can- 
not do better than to learn the preferences of some one 
authority well enough to cite that authority if chal- 
lenged. 

‘There are few matters of human interest about which 
people do not have differing opinions, and pronunciation 
is not one of the exceptions. Many words may be 
spoken in widely diverging ways, none of which may 
properly be called wrong, and yet the majority of Eng- 
lish words have each one right pronunciation. It isa 
surprising fact that some of our commonest words are 
so often mispronounced. 

A noted clergyman recently said Hin-dos'tan in de- 
livering a sermon; another said cur’ti-er for courtier ; 
distribute is sometimes heard with the first syllable ac- 
cented, instead of the second; a lawyer said su-per- 
flu‘ous instead of su-per’flu ous ; one of a small com- 
pany in reading aloud, said per’chance for per chance’. 
These are a few of the words that every one should 
know how to pronounce, and of which it may be said that 
one way is right and the other is wrong. 

There is an orthoepic evolution that cannot be ac- 
counted for by any principle other than that of common 
assent. A good illustration of it is the word access, 
which at one time invariably had an ultimate accent 
(ac-cess’), but which is now commonly accented on the 
first syllable. Why sucha change has taken place, who 
knows? Dr, James A. H. Murray’s dictionary, “ A New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” the mak- 
ing of which was begun many years ago, and may be 
finished some time—gives a conjectural reason, and 
possibly the true one, as follows ; “ Ac‘cess is given by 
Sheridan in 1789, rejected by Smart in 1857, used by 
Tennyson 1864, and is now apparently the more usual, 
as more distinct from excess.” The makers of our 
newest dictionary submitted a list of words to fifty-seven 
scholars for their opinions on pronunciation, and record- 
ed these opinions, together with the preferences of ten 
lexicographers. ‘The ten dictionaries are equally divided 
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as to the word access, Webster and Worcester each giv- 
ing it both ways, but both preferring the accentuation 
of the second syllable. Tne “Century Dictionary,” 
says “ac’cess, formerly ac-cess’.” Of the fifty-seven 
personal preferences, thirty nine favor accenting the first 
syllable, and only two of the thirty-nine note the other 
accentuation as second choice. Whatever the reason 
may be, the word is now prevailingly spoken with initial 
stress, though in its early use it was the other way. 

Comparison of record and actual usage is very inter- 
esting in some instances, and one such instance is found 
in the word accessory. Webster’s Dictionary accents 
the second syllable, but Worcester accents the first. 
Worcester gives a long list of authorities, only one of 
whom (Ash) is cited as favoring the middle accent, 
Webster not being mentioned. Our newest dictionaries 
give the accentuation that is now almost universal—the 
antepenultimate. Another word that should be so pro- 
nounced is peremptory, which all the dictionaries now 
well known accent on the first syllable. 

The present writer, while employed on a dictionary, 
protested against a certain pronunciation, and men- 
tioned a principle, He was answered with the exclam- 
ation, “ There is no principle in English pronunciation !”’ 
It is well to say that it was not the controlling ed‘tor 
who aired this astonishing opinion ; principles were not 
ignored by him ; on the contrary they were rather too 
minutely recognized, inasmuch as he made differences, 
on that basis, that might better not be made. An opinion 
contrary to that quoted above may beinteresting. It is 
expressed by Dr. Herman Johnson in a book on Hercd- 
otus, entitled “ Herodoti Orientalia Antiquiora,” as fol- 
lows : “ Any language having a moderate degree of re- 
finement naturally eschews two aspirations in immediate 
consecution ; and in seeking to avoid the harshness, we 
instinctively soften the former. This, I think, is a uni- 
versal principle of language, which our orthoe pists have 
entirely overlooked. Even Webster, following the au- 
thority of Walker, would have us pronounce such words 
as transubstantiation, consociation, with the double as- 
piration, she-a-shun (instead of se-a-shun), which the 
cultivated ear, untrammeled of authority or habit, 
would hardly tolerate.” 

There is reason for doubting ‘that this principle is 
universal, especially as to words like transubstantiation, 
which are always doubly aspirated. English speech 
never uses a simple sibilant for such a combination as 
tia. Our orthoepists have not entirely overlooked the 
principle, for, while they all pronounce consociation as 
Dr. Johnson rightly says that Webster does, many of 
them give the simple sibilant in somesimilar words. In 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, for instance the word 
pronunciation is pronounced with the sf sound, but in 
its list of differences we are told that the simple silibant 
is given by Perry (1805), Knowles (1535), Smart (1857), 
Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864). The newest Webster 
dictionary, the International, published in 1890, prefers 
pronunsiashun, and cites in its favor Smart, Stormonth, 
the Imperial Dictionary, and the Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary. To these may be added Professors W. D. Whitney 
and F. A. March, in the newest American dictionaries, 
and Dr. Murray recognizes the principle, as second 
choice, in the word association, 

: > 

“Among the many dark signs of these times, the dis- 
obedience and insolence of youth are among the dark- 
est. But with whom is the fault? Youth never yet lost 
its modesty, where age had not lost its honor; nor did 
childhood ever refuse its reverence, except where age 
had forgotten correction. The cry,‘Go up thou bald 
head,’ will never be heard in the land which remembers 
the precept. ‘See that ye despise not on of these little 


ones ;’ and although indeed youth may become despic 
able,when its eager hope is changed into presumption, 
and its progressive power into arrested pride, there is 
something more despicable still, in the old age which 
has learned neither judgment nor gen leness, which is 
weak without charity, and cold without discretion.”— 
Ruskin. 
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Letters. 


Pedagogical Seminary at Harvard. 


The Pedagogical seminary is the most advanced course in edu- 
cation and teaching offered by Harvard university, and is conse- 
quently open only to the most advanced students. The work of 
the seminary deals with problems pertaining to the aims, organi- 
zation, equipment, and methods of education, more particularly 
of secondary education. This course was first offered to stu- 
dents for the academic year 1893-94. From the beginning the 
members of the seminary have been resident graduates, and prin- 
cipals, teachers, and superintendents now in service in the vicinity 
of the university. The membership has been as follows : in 1893- 
94, nine ; in 1894-95, ten; in 1895-96, sixteen. 

The work proceeds by the usual methods of the seminary, 
namely, investigation, reports in the form of essays, and discus 
sions, At first the work consists of lectures by the instructor, or 
brief reports by the students on special assignments of work. 
Very soon each member of the seminary selects some topic in 
which he is especially interested, and, under the general direction 
of the instructor, devotes a half year or a year (or more) to the 
study of that topic. At least twice during the year he presents 
to the seminary the results of his investigation in the form of an 
essay. It often happens that two persons select the same topic. 
Such duplication of work is always welcomed. Each member of 
the seminary also collects a bibliography of special value to him- 
self, and brief reports on this bibliography are submitted once a 
month. Among topics discussed in 1894-5 are the following : 


For the present academic year the topics thus far chosen for discussion 


are : 

1. Herbart’s Educational Theory, 

2. Permanent Interests as the Result of Instruction. The Chief Perma- 
nent Interests derivable fiom the Several Subjects ; what are these Interests 
and how may they be Realized through Instruction ? 

3- Should the Secondary School Teacher be a Specialist ? 

The Aims of School Education. 

The Teachers as a Conscious Instrument in cerrying out the-e Aims. 
The Teacher’s own Training and Equipment. 

The Chief and Permanent Interests in the Teacher’s Work. 

The Teacher’s Relation to one or more Departments of Instruction. 

4. Electives in Secondary Education. 

Desirabiiity of such Electives. 

Stage at which Electives may be Permitted. 

Courses in which Electives should be Allowed. 

Number and Kinds of Subjects that should be Elective. 
F+rson who should Determine the Election. 

Results Produced by the Elective System. 

Experience of Various Secondary School Principals. 

5. The Secondary School Teacher as a Specialist. 

6, The Education of Girls during the Period of Adolescence. 

7- Principles of Manual Training and their Application. 

Individual Effort is the Basis for all Development. 

Voluntary Independent Effort is the Condition for the Training of 

the Will. 

—- Training is one of the Best Means for Bringing Forth 

“ffort. 
The Kind of Manual Exercises best Suited, 
Arrangement of Exercises. 
. The Training of Teachers in Service. 
Formerly and at the Present Time. 
a. Before Service, 6, In service. 
The Institute and the Convention. 
Comparisons of Means and Methods of Training at Home and 
Abroad. 
Critical Estimate of Value of Different Plans. 
Normal School Extension and State Certfication of Teachers, 
9. The Teaching of Anthropology in the Lower Grades. ‘ 
The Anthropological Idea underlying and co-ordinating the work in 
the Primary School. 

Anthropology co-ordinating the Nature Study and 
mar School and Serving as a Means to Develop the Use of the Library, 
Laboratory, and Museum. 

10. A Course of Study in English for Secondary Schools. 

Statement of Aims. 
Instructions to Teachers. 
Details of Course. 
a. Time Allotment. 
4. Subject Matter. 
11. A High School Course in History.—Aims.—Topics and their 
Order.—Time Allotment.—Methods.—Correlations. 

12. An Inquiry into the Real Interests of Young Women and of Young 
Men. What difference, if any, between Courses of Study for the two 
Sexes do these Interests demand ? 

13. Correlation inthe High School Course of Study. Translations with 
Criticisms of Papers on ‘* Concentration,” written by Teachers in the gym- 
nasium of Giessen, Germany. 

14. English in the High School.—Literary Work of Antecedent Grades. 
—The Arrangement of Courses ; Selection of Books and Literary Periods. 
—Correlations.—The Teacher —Preparation and Method.—Results to be 
Obtained. 

15. A Graded Course in Manual Training. 

PAUL H. HANUS. 





A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed by use of proper 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant's 


food ; so easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and unne- 
cessary. 
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Measuring the Circle.—(Continven.) 
In reference to “ Decrement” and “ Increment” as connected 
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with the “ Sguaring of the Circle,” alluded to in THE 
NALS dated Oct. 26 and Dec, 7,1 respectfully submit the 


ing demonstration : 
¥ to 
oe 


GIVEN :—A circle over the diameter AB of which C is the cen- 
ter. GE’ represents another diameter at right angles to the 
diameter AB. 

{NOTE :—The letter E’ at the right hand extremity of GE’ has, 
unfortunately, not come out in cut.] AG is quadrant chord ; 
AA’ is squaring-chord ; AR is rectifying chord. On the radius 
AC, construct the two ge lines (AR’ U’) and (CSC’), 
each ‘equal to two rectifying chords. Join the points C’ and U’ 
by the line C’ U’; thus the rectangle AC’ CU is constructed, 
which mumerically equals the circle’s area, since “ Radius x 
Semi-circumference” equals circle plane ; but this is not true (as 
has been referred to in previous article), on account of curve be- 
ing changed into a straight line which requires to be adjusted by 
increment. 

On the bisecting point R’ construct a perpendicular, as R’S and 
extend the same indefinitely to x’ and y’. Next -bisect the quad- 
rant AkGCA by the line CxK which also bisects the quadrant 
chord AG atx. From A asa center, Ax as radius, describe the 
arc xO’, which intersects the radius AC at O’, From O’ con- 
struct the perpendicular O" I’ parallel to AU’. From the point S 
lay off the distance SC on Sx’ at F, and construct the prime tri- 
angle CFC’ C. Now it is found that this triangle intersects the 
line O’ I’ at H and I and that the line FH equals the squaring 
chord AA’. Hence, when a square is constructed over the diag- 
onal HI; then the equal square to circle is given by the figure 

HIK’F. To demonstrate the amount of decrement extend the 
line K’H to O, and extend the line K’I to J ; for then by trans- 
position of the several parts of the rectangle not contained in the 
equal square, we find :—C’UU’C’=K’SL’K ; CPAC= K’SN’K’, 
and we find finally that CHN’C=PVR'P and L IC’L=R’TUR'’. 
Thus it is shown that the decrement resulting from converting 
the circle area into a rectangle form, is expressed by the square 
plane VTR'F. Numerically, the difference in the perimetric 
value of the rectangle is shown by the added plane in rectangle 
form denoted by U'G’C’Q. 
D 
















































[NoTE: —The triangle OHG’ should be lettered OHQ’.| 
Through a like method of demonstration the same decrement 
of plane may be illustrated by constructing a rectangle on the 
rectified quadrant arc as indicated in the second diagram, The 
lettering for analogous parts being alike in each diagram, any 
further explanation will probably not be necessary. The equiva- 
lent value of the decrement C’G’QU'C’ is represented by the 
fractional increment DK’ WB, which must be added to the rect- 
angle BK’R’A in order to egual the square K’IFH. The exact 
length of the sides even of surd squares by the application of the 
surd law can be readily determined. HAMILTON POMEROY. 
New York City. 


Editorial Notes. 


It is of the utmost importance to the Editors that the 
readers should give their views. The question was 
lately asked, Is there need of a book to set forth the 
reasons for using Vertical Penning? The editors can 
only reply as they are informed by their readers. In- 
finite thanks are due to those who disclose their minds ; 
it has been one of the hard problems educational jour- 
nalism has had to solve—how to induce teachers to con- 
sider educational problems and then to give the results 
for publication and it is by no means a solved problem 
yet. Dr. Harris, Col. Parker, anda few others read with 
a pen in hand and speak out their views, but where are 
the others? 








Readers may wonder at the unusually large space oc- 
cupied by book reviews this week. But if they will 
read them they will appreciate the beautiful illustra- 
tions and the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the best in literature, not only for adult, but for juve- 
nile readers also Owing to this the editorial and news 
notes have been very much cut down this week. 





Here are some words that may be read to advantage 
to the older class in a school : 
‘ Literature, the ministry, medicine, the law, and other occupa- 
tions, are cramped and hindered for want of men to do the work, 
not want of work to do. When people tell you the reverse they 
speak that which is not true. If you desire to test this you need 
only hunt up a first-class editor, reporter, business manager, fore- 
man of a shop, mechanic, or artist in any branch of industry, and 
try to hire him. You will find that he is already hired. He is 
sober, industrious, capable, and reliable, and is always in de- 
mand. He cannot get a day’s holiday except by courtesy of his 
employer, or of his city, or of the great general public. But if 
you need idlers, shirkers, half-instructed, unambitious and com- 
fort-seeking editors, reporters, lawyers, doctors, and mechanics, 
apply anvwhere.—Mark Twain. 


And it is true also of teaching. While doubtless 
nearly everyone who is teaching, thinks he is a first- 
class man, another statement is made by thoughtful on- 
lookers. Some time since, the board of education in an 
important city meditated whether the then incumbent 
should be re-elected, as his term of office was about to 
expire. They were not satisfied, and gave as a reason 
for not selecting another man, “‘ There must be a better 
man, but we do not know where to find him.” 





This year is the three hundredth anniversary of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s first expedition, in the region now in 
dispute between England and Venezuela. He did not 
discover Guiana, nor the Orinoco; that the Spaniards 
had done years before. In 1595 he worked his way four 
hundred miles up the Orinoco in quest of Manoa, the 
city of gold. His imprisonment followed. In 1517 he 
bought from James I. a release from his long imprison- 
ment by the promise of bringing to England the gold of 
Guiana, the exact hiding place of which he said he 
knew. Not being able to find it he attempted to 
plunder the Spanish towns and was beaten back ; for 
his failure and deception James put into force the long- 
suspended sentence of death that hung over Raleigh 
and he was beheaded. 

The legend of the existence of an El Dorado was 
finally and definitely disproved as was supposed by 
the investigations of Von Humboldt and of Schom- 
burgk who drew the disputed boundary line. But now 
comes a statement that the Yuruari gold mines in this 
very country are very rich. Perhaps when the country 


becomes better known, ruins of the fabulous city Manoa 
situated on a great inland lake, as was reported to 
Raleigh, may be found. This was the land of El Dorado, 
the city of the seven adelantados, that so stirred Eng- 
land 300 years ago. 
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A late number of the Boston Journal of Education consisted 
entirely of opinions as to the merit of a book relating to the 
teaching of arithmetic. This suggested to us how it would do to 
make an entire number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL consist of 
opinions as to the merits of Frye’s Geography, for instance, 
Variety is a good thing. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnall have requested all who will apply 
rule first (of the London Phil. Soc., and the Am. Phil. Ass’n, and 
the Spel. Ref. Assocation) which is to change final ed to ¢, when 
so pronounced, and to write chzpt instead of chipped. They 
ask for 300 persons, editors, writers, authors, teachers, etc., who 
will agree to use this spelling. About 150 have agreed wholly or 
in part. This change would be a good thing; THE JOURNAL 
hesitates about joining, because it moved in this direction several 
years ago, and found it was not supported The teachers are 
obliged to teach that chipped is spelled chipped. 


At the Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Teachers’ Institute, Rev. Dr. John S, 
Stahr, pres of Franklin and Marshall college, in speaking on “The 
Public School and the College,” said there is no line of demarca- 
tion between the two institutions, as there are aspects in which 
they have certain interests in common. If the schooland college 
be separated the work is crippled, and there must be co-operation 
between the two. The position of the public school teacher is 
quite as good as that of the college professor, and he has just as 
much need of equipment and inspiration. The public school 
furnishes the facts upon which we build the higher education, 
and it furnishes also the elementary discipline which is the foun- 
dation of all subsequent development. The college adds the re- 
ligious training which the public school cannot give. These being 
the relations, the practical point is that from the public school on 
through the college the teacher should have an idea, and see in 
every child the soul of the future man or woman. We must teach 
facts and teach the soul. 


In Hungary, as everywhere else in Europe, the educational 
facilities open to women are increasing. The government, after 
a long investigation and in the face of considerable opposition, 
has authorized all the universities under its control to receive wo- 
men students who wish to study medicine or chemistry. This, of 
course, is only a beginning, and must necessarily result, sooner or 
later, in permitting women to study for any degree they choose. 
For the present, however, and until the new plan hat proved its 
wisdom, the minister of public instruction reserves to himself 
the right to adjudicate upon each application that is made for 
admission under the new rule, 


BuTTeE City.—A school here that has fully earned the con- 
fidence of the public, is that conducted by Mr. James A. Bennett. 
He has from 20 to 25 regular pupils, besides students in various 
special branches, and each week almost, sees the number increase. 
All branches are taught here, but especially the subjects for high 
school and college. Mr. Bennett’s thorough knowledge of all 
subjects, coupled with his natural aptitude for, and long experi- 
ence in teaching, renders him of especial value to his pupils. Mr. 
Bennett was born in Ipswich, England, where his father, a prom- 
inent physician and student, conducted a private academy. 
(He wrote an article for THE JOURNAL “ What Ten Dollars Can 
do for a Library,” that was widely copied. He finds himself in 
in a wicked city, but has busied himself with Bible classes and 
Sunday-school work, and sees the boys eager to learn, This 
man cannot but succeed.— EDs.) 





DISCUSSING THE DULL SCHOLAR. 

At the Hartford County (Conn.) Teachers’ Association the 
“Dull Scholar” was discussed. Mr. G E. Johnson, of Clark 
university said that very little had been done in the schools of 
this country for the dul! pupil, and yet it is assumed by good 
authorities that 10 per cent. of the school children must be classed 
under that head. After giving the results of memory tests in 
dull and normal children, he said that the memory span could 
not be taken as a measure of intelligence. Association of ideas 
is slow in the feeble minded, and the teacher has to teach the 
pupil to memorize by the association of objects. To obviate 
trouble in number work, the teacher should use all tangible ob- 
jects. Every child who differs mentally from the ordinary child 
should be placed in a special school. 

Mr. Wilber F. Gordy thought that the number of dull scholars 
too great to hope for a remedy, while the classes in school are so 
large that temperaments cannot be studied. The dull child need 
not be a dull man or woman if properly treated. He recom- 
mended having an expert physician in every school: room, so that 
the special needs of each child could be studied. 

Mr. Graves and Miss Hunt, of Hartford, thought the dull pu- 
pils should be put in classes by themselves, 

PANIC IN A SCHOOL, 

Paterson, N. ].—The falling of a ceiling in the Maine street 
public school injured at least a dozen pupils. There was no 
warning of the accident, and there was a panic among the chil- 
dren, who collided with one another in their rush for the stairs, 
Several children were seriously injured, one probably fatally, 
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A NEW MOVE IN NIGHT SCHOOL WORK, 


Providence, R I,—There is considerable reform in the rules 
governing evening schools. Formerly pupils would register at 
the evening schools, because it insured some diversion on school 
nights, and a warm place tosit in, A large number of the pupils 
would drop out after a few weeks, and others would attend for 
the fun there was in it. This year no pupil is allowed to register 
unless certified to by some responsible citizen, and he must also 
sign a pledge that he will make an effort to attend regularly at 
least four evenings each week during the term. Pupils entering 
the evening high school have in addition to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination or present adiploma. Pupils under twelve years must 
have a special permit from the superintendent, besides furnishing 
the necessary references. 

Whose who have attended both day and evening schools, and 
those who prefer to attend school at nigbt and run the streets dur- 
ing the day have been dropped. 

A rule providing for the loan of books necessary for the pupils 
to study at home has also been adopted. 

The course of study provides only for the essentials, covering 
three years of language,arithmetic, history, geography,and spelling. 
The work is planned exactly as in day schools, except that there 
are no ornamental branches, as music. Superintendent Whitte- 
more is confident that in the advanced evening schools the pupils 
can do as much work in twenty-four weeks as the day school pu- 
pils do in thirty-nine. The evening school pupils pay more atten- 
tion than the day pupils, and have fewer studies to take their at- 
tention. To the teachers Supt. Wittemore explained that numbers 
will not be counted for so much as the examination records of the 
pupils. 

A NOBLE CHARACTER HONORED. 

A medalion of Charles Loring Brace, the founder of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, presented to the Newsboys’ Home was un- 
veiled lately, at a meeting in the assembly room at which speeches 
were made portraying his great work for the neglected children. 


THE CLASSIC FETICH, 


In England Greek and Latin is believed by the civil service 
commissioners to be the beginning and end of everything. To go 
to Oxford and learn these things is supposed to fit a man for 
heaven. Each of these languages counts 750; English, 500; 
French and German, each 375. So that if a man passed in Latin 
and Greek he would get 1,500; if he passed in English, 500. 


PROPORTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Chicago theological seminary prepares those who desire 
to enter the seminary for their studies in the Hebrew Bible by 
correspondence. Sufficient preparation can be made by corre- 
spondence in about two months of consecutive work to enable 
them to take up the Hebrew Bible on entering the seminary. A 
prize of $100 was given to a graduate of Oberlin college who had 
the best paper, and $50 was given to ten others who passed the 
examination satisfactorily after this correspondence study. 


GIRL’S FIRE BRIGADE, 


Mt. Holyoke seminary girls have organized a fire brigade, 
which is an off-shoot of the athletic association, Its captain, 
who is also the captain of the athletic association, was chosen 
for her executive ability, and she chose her fire fighters for mind 
rather than muscle. Soon after the brigade was organized, a 
drill was given, in which each girl performed her part perfectly. 
A few nights after a fire broke out in one of the students’ rooms, 
and before the alarm was given, the fire had made considerable 
headway. Each girl stood to her guns, and four minutes after 
the alarm was given, the fire was entirely under control. There 
is more prose than poetry about fighting the fire; for instance, 
the first lieutenant, who turns on the main valve, stands over an 
uncovered well, where she is likely to get a ducking. The fire 
wardens who handle the hose have no easy task, despite the fact 
that theirr muscles are trained in the gymnasium, for the hose is 
as heavy as that used by the fire department in New York. The 
idea of the fire brigade deserves adoption in all woman’s col 
leges. 

SLIGHTING THE WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Boston.—The question of a more equable adjustment of the 
salaries paid the male and temale teachers is being considered. 
The grammar school masters’ salaries are at a maximum, $2,280, 
while that of the women teachers is $744. Now it is proposed to 
raise the salaries of the masters $420 per annum, which is more 
than half the whole salary received by the women teachers. Al- 
though the responsibility of an assistant is not to be compared 
with that of master, still there seems to be no proportion between 
the salaries and the services. While the salaries of the teachers 
are less than ten years ago, the work has steadily increased. Each 
time the program is enriched it means extra preparation for the 
teacher as well as extra work. If the city can afford to add to the 
salaries of the masters, well and good, if at the same time it can 
show a substantial appreciation of the faithful work of the women 
teachers, 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS, 


NEw YORK, - State Supt. Skinner has made arrangements for 
sp: cial examinati ns for kindergartners and special teachers of 
drawing and music. The examinations for kindergartners are to 
held twice a year. The subjects will be as follows: History of 
Education, Methods and School Economy, Art of Teaching, 
Kindergarten Methods. Hereafter special teachers of drawing 
will take both the regular uniform examinations and a special 
drawing examination. Teachers of music who have taken a one 
year’s course in music at an institution whose course is approved 
by the state super-ntendent, may be licensed for three years with- 
out an examination, and his license may be renewed for three 
years, providing the applicant is still in the work. Special teach- 
ers of music must teach the fuil terms, or a 160 days in the year, 
that the distr ct may be entitled to its district quota on this ac- 
count, 


Educational News Notes. 


The schools of Grand Rapids, Mich., are planning “ A Public 
School Matinee” for the benefit of the Children’ Home and 
other charities, The program will consist of a May-pole dance, 
recitations, and choruses, by the pupils, and instrumental and 
vocal music by the teachers. 


Since the supreme court of Wisconsin decided against the read- 
ing of the scriptures in the public schools a compromise among 
the people of different sects in the state has been suggested, so 
that a compilation of selections from the Bible may be made and 
used as a text-book in schools. 


Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Corn II university, has pro- 
posed that a book for devotional exercises in the public schools 
should be prepared, “to contain extracts from the moral teach- 
tngs of recognized leaders of all nations, from the Hebrew and 
Christian sacred writers, and from the sages and philosophers of 
other nations and peoples” Wisconsin people who are afraid of 
having their children taught sectarian ideas, recognize the need 
of moral instruction in the schools. 

Northampton.—The school committee has voted to pay one- 
fourth of the expense, not to exceed $25 toward putting pictures 
in the school-houses. The pictures, which are to be historic 
works, are to be approved by the superintendent and art teacher. 


MISSOURI, 


The St Louis school board has decided to spend $255,000 in 
new buildings next summer 

Prof. Bryant has been elected principal of the St. Louis high 
school. Prof. Soldan, the new superintendent is, one of the ablest 
educators of the West. 

The chair of language and literature in the Kirksville state 
normal school made vacant by the death of Prof. Laughlin, will 
be filled some time in January. 

State Supt. Kirk has been in South Missouri for three weeks on 
a lecturing tour. He will deliver addresses at four of the district 
associations and at the S, E. A. at Hot Springs during the holi- 
days. 

hawag the interesting features of the next State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, June 20, 21, 22, 1896, will be a declamatory contest for 
a handsome gold medal, each congressional district to send one 
contestant. 

All the state officers have been invited to take part in the dedi- 
cation of the new buildings erected at Warrensburg for the ac- 
commodation of the 1200 students attending the normal, This 
is one of the largest state normals in the United States. 


Kansas City, Mo., has the only library in the state for the espe- 
cial benefit of the public schools. It was collected by School 
Commissioner S. M. Barrett, who saved the funds from the sur- 
plus of the fund set aside for hiring institute instructors. 


Annual Meeting of School Superintendents. 


Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System offer superior service and quickest 
time to delegates attending the annual meeting of Superintendents of Na- 
tional Educational Associations to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., February 
18, 19, 20, 1896. This is the only line via Richmond, Va. This is also the 
route of the celebrated ‘‘ New York and Florida special.” (Exclusively 
Pullman vestibuled trains between New York and St. Augustine, via Jack- 
sonville. This makes only one night out between Boston and St. Augus- 
tine. Two other trainsdaily. Throogh Pullman sleepers via Washington 
and Richmond on alltrains. For full information, tickets, directions, etc., 
apply to office Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System, 229 and 261 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo and and Chicago in 
connection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H, Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N 
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New Books. 


It is doubtful if Rudyard Kipling has ever written anything 
better than “ The Jungle Book.” The instant popularity with 
which it was received was not a passing ‘fancy, but is likely to be 
permanent. A sequel entitled 74e Second Jungle Book, has been 
prepared which has all the qualities that marked the first one. The 
unique and favorite characters reappear, from Mowgli and the 
Wolf Pack to Baloo, the bear, Bagheera, the panther, Hathi, the 
elephant, and Kaa, the python. But they reappear for the last time, 
as the book ends with an announcement that will bring regret to 
every reader: “And this is the last of the Mowgli stories.” 
Eight stories make up the volume as follows: “ How Fear Came,” 
“The Miracle of Purun Bhazat,” ‘‘ Letting in the Jungle,” “ The 
Undertakers,” “ The King’s Ankus,” “ Quiquern,” ‘Red Dog,” 
and “ The Spring Running.” Of these, the second, fourth, and 
sixth have nothing to do with Mowgli, while the last named car- 
ries the reader to the dreary wastes of the arctic regions. Each 
tale is prefaced with a little emblematic verse, and is followed by 
a ringing ballad. Mr. Kipling’s father has drawn a number of 
head-and-tail-pieces, initials, and decorations that are in full ac- 
oy with the text. (The Century Co , New York. 12mo., 324 pp 

1.50.) 


For a writer of practical home stories for boys and girls it 
would be hard to find the equal of William O. Stoddard. His 
latest book, 74e Partners,is not a whit inferior to the previous 
ones. The leading character, Nelly, is just such a bright, rest- 
less, sympathetic, practical, and helpful young American girl as 
every other young American will be glad to know What she 
did is worth telling; and if any boy or girl knows of a jollier 
fellowship for real, substantial ends than was this of Nelly and 
Billy and Sam, and Cash the dog, and Peter the bullhead —well, 
they will forget all about any other such partnership while read- 
ing of this. Mr. Stoddard calls “‘ The Partners” a girls’ story. 
Itis But it is just such a girls’ story as every boy will wish to 
read, and if that is not sufficient praise, we certainly can give it 
no higher. The book is capitally illustrated by Cox and is cer- 
tain to bea great and lasting favorite. (Lothrop Publishing Co , 
Boston 12mo,cloth 302 pp., $1.50) 


The eyes of the world are now directed on Constantinople the 
proud capital of the Eastern empire and for the past four hun- 
dred and fifty years the chief city of the Turkish empire The 
interest is so great that those authors are fortunate who now 
have ready for publication books dealing with this city or with 
any of the phases of the life or politics in the sultan’s dominion. 


In Russia and England, France and Italy, Germany and Austria, 


discussion of the Eastern question, and of what will become of 
the sultan and his empire, is rife at this time. The book on Coz- 
stantinople, the City of the Sultans, by Clara Erskine Clement, 
is therefore sure to have a wide reading. This lady will be re- 
membered as the author of other books notably the one on 
“Naples.” This later volume deals largely with the history of 
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From “A Flock of Girls and Boys. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Constantinople and in a style in which the average reader will be 
interested. The publishers have spared no expense in the make- 
up of the volume. The many illustrations are in the best style 
of art and the binding is white with a gorgeous yet artistic and 
beautiful design in gilt and colors. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Lorna Doone is one of the great novels of the century that it will 
pay one to read and read again. It is so strong a novel that Mr. 
R, D. Blackmore, its author, must despair of ever writing another 
asgood. A magnificent edition has just been issued that will be 
greatly in demand during the holiday season. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, New York and Boston. Two vols., 12mo, 295 and 206 pp; 
gilt top ; wine colored cloth, elaborate gilt design ; boxed.) 


That popular writer for young people, Nora Perry, has pro- 
duced a volume of stories that will furnish wholesome entertain- 
ment in many a household during the holiday 
season. It iscalled A Flock of Girls and Boys 
and contains the following stories: “‘ That Little 
Smith Girl,” “‘ The Egg Boy,” ‘Major Molly’s 
Christmas Promise,” ‘‘ Polly’s Valentine,” ‘ Sib- 
yl’s Slipper,” “A Boarding-School Samaritan,” 
“Esther Bodn,” “ Becky,” “ Ally,” “ An April 
Fool,” “ The Thanksgiving Guest.” The book 
has nine full-page illustrations, and numerous 
initial letters, etc., by Charlotte Tiffany Parker. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 12mo, Cloth, 
gilt, $1.50.) 


How many of the thousands in New York who 
walk Broadway or Fifth avenue know anything 
about the conditions of life in the cheap tene- 
ment-house districts? Very few. Writers have 
lately discovered that these thousands can be 
interested in the lower social strata, that the 
slums make a good subject for fiction. One of 
these writers is Edward W. Townsenc, whose 
latest production is A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments, a story whose main scene of action Is 
“ Mulberry Bend.” The reader is also carried in 
imagination during the course of the story to 
other parts of New York and also to California, 
t and is made acquainted with tenement life, 
) sweaters’ dens, the street venders, the theaters, 
} the men about town, and other phases of metro- 
J politan life. The writer shows unsual skill in the 
construction of the story and the delineation of 
character. Teresa, Carmenella, Dan Lyon and 
Tom, his son; Peyton, the newspaper reporter ; 
Eleanor Hazelhurst, the mission teacher, are all 
evidently drawn from life and become to us al- 
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From ** Kurope in Africa in the Nineteenth Century.” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


most like familiar acquaintances. The so-called philanthropist 
and novelist can learn something from these pictures of life 
among the poor. The story is illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
(Loveil, Coryell & Co.) 


The story of the relations of European powers to Africa is one 
that may be said to be only just begun; the historian of a cen- 
tury hence will be able to sum up the results accruing from the 
partition of the continent that has taken place within the past 
twenty years. Elizabeth Wormely Latimer, author of several 
other historical works on our wonderful century, has added ar- 
other volume to the series on Europe in Africa in the Nine- 
teenth Century. \n this she has sketched the lives of some of 
the great men to whom we are indebted for much of our knowl- 
edge of Africa, as Baker, Speke, Livingstone, Stanley, Emin 
Pasha, etc., and of soldiers and statesmen like Gen. Gordon and 
Cecil Rhodes, It is a very entertaining volume. (A, C, McClurg 
& Co,, Chicago. Illustrated with full-page half-tone portraits. 
8vo. $2.50) 


A short time ago Canon H. B. Tristram, of Durham, made a 
visit to Japan to master thoroughly the position of missionary 
work in that country, especially that of the Church Missionary 
Society, and to ascertain the practical working of Buddhism as 
compared with the Buddhism of China and Ceylon. In his in- 
vestigations he had the assistance of his daughter, who had re- 
sided some years in the country and was intimately acquainted 
with the language and customs. Therefore he had many advan- 
tages over the ordinary traveler. He kept a journal during his 
stay, which was not at first intended for publication On account 
of the interest excited in the country by the late war and its re- 
sults, he decided to revise and publish it. The public is fortunate 
in having the results of such a man’s observations. Besides de- 
scr ptions of interesting parts of the country not usually visited, 
he gives an idea of the social life of the Japanese and a very full 
account of their religious o»servances. Being a naturalist he makes 
many allusions to the botany and zoology of the islands. The 
book is beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated, the illustra- 
tions being by Edward Whymper from sketches and photographs; 
also a map. (Fleming H. Revel Co., New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto. Large évo, cloth. $2.00,) 


So far as the manners and customs of the people are concerned 
without doubt the best books about foreign countries are those 
written by missionaries. The reason is very plain. Meeting the 
people on .ntimate terms for a long period they have a chance to 
b come intimately acquainted with their characters and their social 
and domestic life and to correct any false impressions that were 
made on their mirds by early observations. The name of Persia 
has a char.n for mauy people on account of its history, traditions, 
religion, and gifted inhabitants, and just at present excites com- 
ment by its effort to escape from its old time conservatism. In 
Persian Life and Customs Rev. S. G. Wilson, M. A, for fifteen 
years a missionary in Persia, has written in an interesting way of 
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the scenes and incidents of his travels in the “ Land of the Lion 
and the Sun ”’; of the civil, religious, social, domestic, and com- 
mercial life of the people in cities, villages, and tents; of the re- 
sults of missionary work among the different races of Persia, 
The volume is not intended as a direct contribution to missionary 
literature, but the author hopes that its exposition of the moral, 
intellectual, and religious condition of the Persians will appeal to 
Christian people and quicken an interest in missions among them, 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto, 
$1.75.) 


On Winds of Fancy Blown is a dainty volume of verse from 
the pen of Mary Yale Shapleigh, artistically illustrated by the au- 
thor. As its name implies, this little volume consists of fascinat- 
ing bits of poeti: fancy—passing impressions gleaned from so- 
journs in many climes. The illustrations in half-tone are equally 
dainty and attractive, and delightfully in harmony with the thought 
expressed, lending an added charm to the entire volume, (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Size, 7x9 inches ; cloth; gilt edges ; boxed. 
$2 00.) 


We often hear it said that the age of poetry is past and yet 
there is probably no other century in which so much verse has 
been written, even if a large part of it is not of a very high qual- 
ity. The casual reader of verse, who is acquainted with a few 
great names, such as Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, etc., will 
be surprised at the scores of writers quoted in 4 Via tor.an An- 
thology, 1837-1895, edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Proba- 
bly no man on either side of the Atlantic is more fitted for this 
task than this leader of Amr rican critics. The selections in this 
volume illustrate the editor’s critical review of british poetry in 
the reign of Victoria. 1he period is divided into, first, the early 
years of the reign; second, the Vict rian epoch proper; third, 
the presenttime The most prominent writers in the first division 
are Wordsworth and Landor, whose spirit was rather that of the 
Georgian period than of this. Tennyson, however, who is placed 
in the middle division, voices the full advance of nineteenth cen- 
tury speculation, ethical and scientific; and his early medieval 
romanticism gave rise to the school of Rosetti and his fellow 
Pre-Raphaelites, their revival, including both Greek and Gothic 
modes and motives, being combined in the master work of Swin- 
burne. Then there is Browning who held a place alone and Ar- 
nold in which the reflective prevails over the esthetic. The clos- 
ing di ision began about twenty years ago and contains many 
writers of merit, notably, William Watson, Rudyerd Kipling, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, and others. The editor has not 
forgotten the most prominent poets in the colonies, as Australia, 
Canada, etc. The frontispiece is a portrait of Queen Victoria 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. Large 8vo, gilt top, $2.50, 
full gilt, $3.00.) 





QUEEN VICTORIA. ; 
From “A Victorian Anthology.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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From ** The Kanter Girls.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The scene of the story of Zz/a is laid in the fens of Cambridge- 
shire, a section of strange, unfamiliar land, redeemed from the sea 
in past centuries. Within sight of Ely’s great cathedral and on 
the level tract whose monotony is only broken by the ceaseless 
whirling of the windmills pumping the water into the canals, S. 
Baring-Gould begins and ends this story of rage, crime, and un- 
requited love. The story shows his minute knowledge of out-of 
the-way English country life. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New 
York. 12mo. cloth, 402 pp., $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents ) 


The story of two bright, happy little girls is told by Mary L. 
B. Branch in the volume entitled Zhe Kanter Girls. Janet and 
Prue, whose home was a little brown cottage, have two wonder- 
ful rings given them by a rare bluebird whose nest is in their 
appletree. The rings enable them to visit Fairyland, the Kobolds’ 
country, and the land of the snow people. The story is very 
prettily told. Numerous appropriate illustrations are furnished 
by Helen Maitland Armstrong. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


A book that will prove very attractive to lovers of poetry is the 
Laureates of England from Ben Jonson to Tennyson,by Kenyon 
West, with numerous illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. Since 
the death of Tennyson and the discussion in regard to his suc- 
cessor, there has been a very general desire to know more about 
the office of laureate and those who have held it. This book 
gives a his:ory of the office, biographies of the laureates, and selec- 
tions from their works. It is quite generally supposed that Chau- 
cer was the first laureate, but this is a mistake, as is atte:ted by 
several of the laureates themselves. Although there have been 
some very obscure men who have held the office, there have also 
been some who were the first, or among the first, poets of their 
time, such as Ben Jonson, Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson. The selections include some of the best of the poems 
of these bards. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


Number 49 Tinkham Street, tells the story how the boy Robert 
Trumbull began to work for the “ other boys” ia a very small 
way, and how the work gradually grew till his good heart and fertile 
brain devised the idea of a “ kindergarten for big boys.” No. 49 
Tinkham street was taken, and in it were reading rooms, drawing 
classes, a trade school, and many more things after the plan of 
the college settlement. It is a bright, wholesome story, about 
boys and dogs, and one which will give many a practical hint to 
people who are working for the betterment of the lower orders. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The charming style of Plutarch has caused his biographies of 
ancient worthies to be preserved, while much of the literature of 
his age has been swept into oblivion. The Youth’s Plutarch’s 
Lives for Boys and Girls is a volume that has been prepared by 
Edward S. Ellis, M. A., the author of numerous historical works. 
This contains brief and accurate accounts of the ancient Greeks 
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and Romans, besides an introduction and notes. (The Woolfal] 
Co., New York. Bound in cloth beards, colored edges, 50 cents.) 


Lyrics of Love and Nature is a little volume, by Mary Berr 
Chapman, containing numerous short poems in which various 
sentiments—love, sorrow, friendship, etc., are expressed in smooth 
and flowing verse. The author is a person of delicate sensibility 
and lively fancy, as is shown by many of these poems. The vol 
ume is handsomely and appropriately illustrated by her and hand- 
somely bound. It will make an acceptable holiday gift. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. $1.25.) 


Stanley J. Weyman has become generally known to the public 
as a writer of stories during the past few years, but he has been 
a contributor of short stories to the English magazines for a much 
longer time. These being well received he decided to enter the 
more ambitious field of historical novel writing. His ‘“‘ House of 
the Wolf” met with a brilliant success. We have another his- 
torical novel of his before us, 4 Gentleman of France, in which 
the central figure is Gaston de Bonne who undertakes many ad- 
ventures for the love of Madamoiselle de !a Vire. The reader is 
transported from the nineteenth to the sixteenth century, and the 
life of that time is pictured with vividness and truth. Love and 
peril, intrigue and fighting, these are crowded upon the reader so 
rapidly that the attention cannot flag. For clean-cut workman- 
ship it has few equals among historical novels. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Illustrated. $1.25.) 





An entertaining book just issued is the Recollections of the 
Private Life of Napoleon, by Constant, premier valet de cham- 
bre, translated from the French by Walter Clark. Practically this 
is a new work, for, though published in 1830, it has never before 
been translated into English and the original edition is almost 
out of print. The notes and illustrations in this make it much 
superior to the former edition. In this volume we see the grat 
Napoleon as hz appeared to those most intimate with him. His 
foibles, his peculiarities, his vices, as well as his kindness of heart, 
his vast intellect, his knowledge of men and his extraordinary en- 
ergy. are shown withuut reserve. (Merriam Co., New York.) 


+ 
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“You must return my money.” 








From “The Memoirs of a Minister of France.” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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“HE IS A COMICAL FELLOW,” OBSERVED COUSIN EVERARD. 
From ** Cousin Mona.” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Rosa Nouchette Cary is one of the best writers of stories for girls. 
She kee ps easily within the range of their comprehension and makes 
every-day events and every-day people interesting. Her charac- 
ters are natural and true to life; they appear to her readers like 
real persons with whom they have been acquainted. One of her 
latest books, Cousim Mona, is a story of home and love. The 
tone is excellent. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25.) 


Hezekiah Butterworth has added to the series of stor- 
ies of celebrated characters in our history, such as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Adams, and Whitman, as heroes, an- 
other one dealing with the fortunes of Lafayette. It is 
called 7he Knight of Liberty. The strange story of 
Francis K. Huger in this volume is substantially true and 
is told to illustrate the life of Lafayette. the Knight of 
Liberty. Moreover nearly all the incidents are historical, 
though they are given the dress of fiction. The book is 
illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


Laisdell Mitchell, the author of that beautiful child’s 
book * Tony,” has written another one called Wiram, a 
story of the South. It is full of those delicate touches 
that will not fail of appreciation among cultured readers. 
The negro dialect is used extensively. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. Illuminated binding ; 
illustrated ; boxed ; 75 cents.) 


Through Forest and Plain, a tale of flowers and fili- 
busters, is an account of the adventures of a party of 
plant collectors in the wilds of Central America, written 
by Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. The boys 
have enough adventures with wild animals and Indians 
to satisfy the imagination of the most ardent youth. The 
authors evidently write from a thorough knowledge of 
the country and its innabitants. The book is iilustrated 
and prettily bound. (Robert Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 


Appropriate thoughts for the season of the year are 
found in the exquisite volume bearing the title of Coron- 
ation of Love, by George Dana Boardman. These 
thoughts are given in an introductory chapter and in 
chapters entitled Love the Indispensable Grace, Love the 
Exquisite Grace, Immortality of Love, and Coronation of 
Love. The book has an elcgant frontispiece illustration 
and is bound in white cloth, with a cover design in gilt 
and purple. (American Baptist Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. Square 12mo., 58 pp. ; 75 cents ) 


A book that is likely to have a wide reading at the 
Christmas season is that written by Mrs. D. E. W. 
Spratt, and entitled Chréstmas Week at Bigler’s Mill,a 
study in black and white. It is a charming tale of 
Christmas week in a country village of old Virginia. 
The author introduces us to the cabin as well as the 
mansion, and the inmates of the former are full as inter- 
esting as those of the latter. In no part of our country 
is Christmas celebrated with more zest than it is in the 
Old Dominion, and the author writes as one who is per- 
sonally acquainted with the people and their ways. The 
Story is told with genuine feeling and humor, and wil) 


be a treat for both young and old. The book is 
well illustrated, is bound in cloth, and has a pretty 
design on the front cover, ‘American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


A story that contains exciting adventures en- 
ough, even for,the most daring, bears the title of 
A Dash to the Pole and was written by the well- 
known author Herbart D. Ward. In this is related 
how a small party in an aluminum air-ship pro- 
pelled by electricity sailed to the frozen arctic re- 
gions. Of course they have hair-breadth escapes 
and mishaps which help to make the tale one of 
thrilling interest, even though it is evolved out of 
the imagination. The volume has numerous illus- 
trations. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


Charles Augustus Stoddard, whose interesting 
books of travels are well known, has written an- 
other book, Crudsing Among the Caribbees, con- 
cerning bis wanderings among West Indian islands, 
that will please those who are fond of reading of 
picturesque scenery and strange peoples. He is a 
keen observer and a facile writ-1, and his subject 
is one that has not been overworked. His descrip- 
tions of the inhabitams— English, French, Dutch, 
creoles, coolies, negroes, and native Caribs—are 
careful and graphic. The traveler crossed the 
track of Columbus many times, and te course of 
the great discoverer is clearly traced. One feels 
after reading the account as though he had been a 
member of the party that cruised among these summer isles. The 
illustrations are carefully selected from the author's own collec- 
tion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 12mo. $1.50.) 


A story of Spanish hatred and family feuds, the scene being 
laid in California betore its admission as a state and during the 
Mexican war, is 7e Doomswoman, by Gertrude Atherton. The 





Lafayette and his future deliverer. 


From **The Knight of Liberty.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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principal character is a Spanish woman who bore down all racial 
prejudices and shadowed all family precedents by voluntarily 
uniting herself to the male representative of the opposing house. 
The story is a strong and intensely dramatic one. (J. Selwin 
Tait & Sons, 65 Fifth avenue, N. Y.) 


Hobbledehoy (The): The Story of a Changing Boy, by Belle C. 
Greene, occupies a field of romance that no otner book does ex- 
actly. We have books for and about boys, and books for and 
about men, but the story of one who is betwixt boy and man— 
the awkward, ambitious, honest. manly hobbledehoy, has never 
occupied a leading place in fiction. Mrs. Greene writes with 
tenderness of a mother and the earnestness of an artist, and has 
told a tale as natural as it is delightful, as simp'e as it is strong, 
and as full of sentiment and humanity as it is of humor, realism, 
and force. (Lothrop Publishing Co., B»ston. Illustrations by 
C. Chase Emerson. 12mo, cloth, $1 25.) 


The Note-Book on Plane Geometrical Drawing, with a chap- 
ter on scales, and an intreduction to graphic statics, was prepared 
by Robert Harris, art master at St. Paul’s school, with a view to 
the needs of students preparing for the entrance examinations at 
the Royal Military academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military 
college at Sandhurst, yet it will be found useful in other schools. 
The study is a very useful one, and many of the problems given 
will themselves suggest the application for practical purposes. 
(Macmillan & Co, New York. 90 cents.) 


First Things First is a series of addresses to young men by 
Rev. George Jackson, a Presbyterian clergyman of Scotland. 
Among the topics which he illustrates are these: “ Self Rever- 
ence,” “ Self-Knowledge,” “Self-Control,” “ How Jesus Dealt 
with Inquire s,” “‘ What is it to be a Christian?” “ Mr. Get-i’- 
the-Hundred and-lose-i'-the-Shire,”’ ‘‘ The Manliness of Christ,” 
““Lemptation,” “ The Problem of Problems—Myself,” “ Modern 
Idolatry,” “ A Young Mans Difficulties with his Bible.” The 
book has had a large sale in Great Britan, The teachings are 
equally well adapted to American youth, who will not fail to find 
help and encouragement in the author's eloquent words. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, New York and Boston. $1.00.) 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s writings are particularly rich in easily detach- 
able extracts. He is so fertile in illustrations, in pertinent anec- 
dotes, in suggestive thoughts that it would not have been difficult 
for a compiler to fill three or four hundred pages with helpful 
material from his published writings. A large part of Dr. Miller's 
Year Book is composed of entirely new matter that has never 
before been published in book form. Those who are acquainted 
with his works will be glad to have them supplemented by this 
additional compend of rich suggestions. Each extract is fortitied 
with an appropriate quotation from Scripture. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, New York and Boston. 16mo., 366 pp., cloth. $1.25) 


The doings of six boys, who have both the good qualitizs and 
failings of averge young Americans, are told in an interesting 
way, by Anrie Chapin Ray, in the story entitled Half a Dozen 
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Boys. They have a charming young lady friend, the cousin of 
one of their number, who believes in them, and whose loving 
sympathy and belief in their good intentions help them to see 
their errors and give them a desire to improve and a happy 
refuge in her home. The account of their doings and those of 
the dog Fuzz is very amusing. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
and Boston. $1.00.) 


In the Faience library is issued a ser- 
Ta ies of literary gems from English and 
wc French writers. One of these is 7 he Fa- 
=> | ience Violina charming tale by Champ- 
{ fleury, translated from the French by 
_~ Helen B. Dole. Lovers of good literature 
be will read this for the style as well as the 
M story. The volume is very handsomely 
printed, bound. and illustrated, and has 
a photogravure frontispiece. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston, 
(16mo, gilt top, cloth. ($1.00.) 



















The main principles and facts of biol- 
ogy are presented in a little volume by 
Margaret Warner Morley called love and 
life. She shows all the stages of growth 
from the cell to the mature being. The 
author not only has the necessary scien- 
tific knowledge to treat the subject un- 
derstandingly but she poss2sses the fac- 


Se To) 
From ** The Faience diolin.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
ulty of simplifying such knowledge. The book is very ettract- 
ively illustrated by drawings made by the author herself. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.25.) 


If we know the scenes amid which authors wrote, the homes 
they occupied, and the people with whom they associated, we have 
a key to a better understanding of their works. Aside, therefore, 
from the pleasure that the reading of Theodore F. Wolfe's book 
on Literary Shrines will give one, it will prove a genuine help in 
the study of literature. The author has confined his descriptions 
almost exclusively to the haunts and homes of New England 
authors. It need hardly be said that for the first three-quarters 
of the century, the great majority of the men of note lived and 
wrote in Boston or vicinity. Concord also was a town where 
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Personally-Conducted Tourtst System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


- DECEMBER 26 
RaTE, $14.50. 


Covering all expenses for a period of three days. 


DECEMBER 28 


oO 


DECEMBER 2 


RATE, $15.00. 


Covering luncheons on going trip and threequarter day’s board at Old Point. 


Tickets being sold for return by regular trains until Dec. 31, 1895. 


For detailed itinerary and any further information regarding above tours apply to Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket offices, or to 


W. N. BURCHARD, Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, New York. 
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men of genius gathered, and many places in Berkshire county 
have been consecrated by their presence. One poet outside of 
the charmed circle has been included—Whitman, “ the good gray 
poet,” who, in spite of his eccentricities, may lay claim to a place 
in this distinguished band The author has made the most of 
his subjects without being tedious. His essays exhibit a thorough 
and appreciative study of the authors’ works and the conditions 
under which they wrote. The illustrations are fine photogravures 
of the Wayside, Concord, the Thoreau-Alcott house—present ap- 
pearaace, the grave of Emerson, and where Longfellow lived. 
The book is very handsome in its cloth binding, with appropriate 
decorations ; the edges are rough and the top gilt. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Dear Little Marchioness, the story of a child’s faith and love, 
tells of what really happened during the yellow fever epidemic in 
Memphis, in 1878, and it is very sweetly told. An old colored 
man, Uncle Wise, is the only one who knows anything about the 
pretty little girl left in his care, and at first he fears to tell of her 
existence. Kind friends are raised up for the little gorl, whose 
beauty and lovely chararcter earn her a good home with a benevo- 
lent lady who has been nursing the sick. In the end simple 
Uncle Wise tells her story, and the little girl's relatives are found. 
The author’s name is not given; there is an introduction by 
Bishop Gailor and illustrations by W.L. Taylor. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York and Boston. $1.00.) 


_ As a writer of pure romance Howard Pyle has few equals. He 
is especially at home in writing of pirates and buccaneers. One 
of the most picturesque figures in his latest romance, Fack Ball- 
ister's Fortunes, is the pirate Captain Teach, the famous “ Black- 
beard,” who harried the coast of the American colonies in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. The hero of the story is an 
English lad who 1s kidnapped and shipped as a bond servant, or 
“redemptioner,” to Virginia. His master treats him badly and 
he runs away, only to fall into the hands of Captain Teach. He 
is full of pluck and so he escapes from the pirates, at the same 
time rescuing a young woman who had been captured and held 
for ransom. There is a very stirring description of the destruc- 
tion of the piratical crew by Lieutenant Maynard, a bit of sober 
history that well fits into the romance. The entire story gives a 
vivid picture of early colonial life, and throws light upon the cor- 
ruption of the English officials who were paid blackmail by the 
pirates. (The Century Co, New York, vo, 450 pp. $2.00) 


Admirers of the great novelist, George Sand, will be glad to 
learn that some of her shorter tales—her masterpieces—are being 
published in small separate volumes. With one exception they deal 
with nature, with country life, with the French peasantry. Fa- 
dette is a story of simple country life, in which the interesting 
twins, Landry and Sylvinet, figure largely; also Little Fadette, a 
peasant girl with many lovely qualities. The story was trans- 
lated from the French by Jane Minot Sedgwick, and has a fruntis- 
piece embodying an original design and a portrait of George 
Sand, drawn and etched by E. Abot. (Little, Brown, & Co., 
Boston.) 
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A series of stories in a small volume, written in the poetical 
style of Kate Douglas Wiggin, bear the title of 7e Village 
Watch- /ower, \ts appropriateness will be seen when it is 
stated that the watch-tower was the window through which the 
Bascoms looked out on a New England village. Besides the 
story that gives the book its title there are ‘“‘ Tom O' the Blueb’ry 
Plains,” “ The Nooning tree,” “ The Fore-Koom Ring,” “A 
Village Stradivarius,” and “* The Eventful Trip of the Midnight 
Cry.” The stories are humorous and in places deeply pathetic, 
pictures of human life by a sympathetic on-lurker. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 16mo , $1.00.) 


7 he Children's Book of Cats and Dogs is a children's art book 
with stories and rhymes and elaborate illustrations, The numer- 
ous full-page color-plates are after paintings in water colors by 
Frederick J. Boston The decorative borders and other designs 
together with the new stories and verses are by Elizabeth S. 
Tucker. Dogs and cats of almost every conceivable kind and in 
all sorts of positions are represented in these plates and in the 
borders, and will please both the small and the grown folks. The 
pages are 10x12 inches in size, the paser heavy and of excellent 
quality. The cover design is in colors and so handsome that it 
will draw exclamations of delight from the little ones. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


In A Singular Life Mrs. Ward tells the story of a young min- 
ister who was not sufficiently orthodox on the subject of “ verbal 
inspiration,” to be regularly ordained. Because of his heterodoxy 
he goes from a luxurious Boston home to become the pastor of 
a mission church in a wicked seaboard city. Full of the charity 
which means love he spends himself for his psople and soon wins 
their love by his self-sacrifice. He also wins the hatred of the 
saloon element and other evil doers by his crusade against intem- 
perance and vice. ‘The book is really a study in Christian social- 
ism, a subject which the theological schools leave out of their 
curricula. It is a painful story, yet tragic as its end is, we are 
reminded that there 1s a failure which is better than success, A 
strong love story adds to the interest, and no one who begins the 
book will be likely to put it aside unfinished. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


This year T. Y. Crowell & Co, have issued an unusually large 
number of finely-bound and illustrated classics, Among these 
are Ekkehard: A Tale of the Tenth Century, by Joseph Victor 
von Scheffel, illustrated with the work of different artists (photo- 
gravures); 2 vols , 16mo, gilttop. ($2.50.).—— The Three Musk- 
eteers, by Alexander Dumas, illustrated by Maurice Leloir; 2 
vols., 12mo, white back, gilt top——Lorna Doone, by R. D. 
Blackmore, illustrated by Frank T. Merrill ; 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, 
gilt to7.——Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskill, with a preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. It has wide margins ornamented w‘th a bor- 
der of plants and flowers, gilt top, and a cloth binding with an 
elaborate design in gilt, enclosed in an elegant box. ($1.00.)—— 
The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley, fully illustrated and 
bound in white with a flower design in blue. ($t.25.) Black 
Beauty, by A. Sewell (has been calied the “ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” 
of the nosre) ; same style and binding as the preceding. ($1.25.) 
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Many of the sacred hymns jn 
the book will be recognized as 
among the best found in the 
hymn books. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Dr. Smith, 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.,Boston.) 


Longmans’ English Classics 
are a series of volumes edited 
by George Rice Carpenter, A, 
B, professor of rhetoric and 
English composition in Colum- 
bia college. The third in the 
series is Scott’s Woodstock edi- 
ted by Prof. Bliss Perry, of 
Princeton college. The text 
here given is a reprint of the 
so-called 1829 edition, the 
“opus magnum,” to which 
Scott's ‘‘ Journal” frequently 
refers, and which was about 
three years in passing through 
the press. A few changes, 
however, have been introduced, 
Attention has been called to 
the outlines of Scott’s career, 





From “ The Ocala Boy.” (Lothrop Pub:ishing C 


——Master and Man, by Lvof N. Tolstoi, rendered from the 


Russian into English by S. Rapoport and John C. Kenworthy. 
(75 cents.) 


_Maurice Thompson takes his boy readers into a fascinating re- 
gion in his story 7hke Ocala Boy. The rivers, forests, swamps, 
and queer human characters of Florida are pictured with force 
and vividness. The young boys who travel through this region 
find enough strange sights and adventures to keep them mentally 
and physically active. Illustrations for the story were furnished 
by E. W. Kemble. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston.) 


Everybody knows Rev. Samuel Francis Smith as the author of 
* America,” yet he is by no means a one-poem poet, as he has 
written many other things quite as good as that popular national 
hymn. These have been collected in one large octave volume of 
382 pages. This volume opens with a preface by the editor, Gen. 
Henry B. Carrington, LL. D , and a biographical outline, contain- 
ing the appreciative epistle of J. G. Whittier and the graceful 
poem of Oliver Wendell Holmes on the author’s eightieth birth- 
day. The collection of poems is divided into four parts. The 
first treats home scenes, such as domestic beginnings, anniver- 
Saries, partings, reunions. and various social amenities, as greet- 
ings and condolences ; the second dwells upon country, as schools, 
civic interests and occasions, and patriotic incentives and ex- 
amples ; the third contains sacred and religious pieces, such as 
incitements to early piety, the ministry, Christian examples and 
missionary hymns and odes on the heathen and the redeemed 
world; the fourth part contains miscellaneous hymns and odes. 





in the introduction, and the ap- 
pended chronological table fur- 
nishes the more important bio- 
graphical dates and a complete 
list of hts works, The events descrived in Woodstock, as most 
readers know, are supposed to haye taken place during the time 
of Cromwell, and a vivid picture of that great leader is given, 
Numerous footnotes clear up obscure points. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of Scott. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York and 
London. $1.00) 


ompany.) 


All who have read Sir Walter Besant’s volume on London, 
will want to read his new volume on Westminster. The object 
in writing the volume has not been so much to give a detailed 
history of the Abbey or the Houses of Parliamen: as to show, 
contrary to received opinion, that the isle of Bramble was a busy 
place of trade long before London existed at all; to restore the 
vanished palaces of Westminster and Whitehall; to portray the 
life of the Abbey, with its services, its rule, its anchorites, and its 
sanctuary ; to show the connection of Westminster with the first 
of English printers, and, lastly, to present the place as a town and 
borough, with its streets and its people. The volume is fully 
illustrated by William Patten and others, giving facsimiles of 
many quaint old documents and missals, memorial windows, and 
wonderful buildings. (F. A. Stokes Co., New York. Large 
12mo., brown or green buckram, stamped with gold and ink, 
$3.00. Same, presentation edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed. 
$4.00.) 


Thousands of people praise the medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
to their friends. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of these Agencies for \00-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 12014¢ So. Spring St.,| _124¢ Twelfth St., 
| Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. | mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago,Il)._ | Toronto, Canada | 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamil es, superior 
Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with cohal oiioes and teachers is invited. 


RLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Assists |THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions. 
Write for particulars. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 








West 23d St. Fifth av.,a Bway) NEW YORK, 








m ouldn’t Handle the School.’’ TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan. 1st. | syivania and other states. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


for high gi ade pusitionsin Penn- 
Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(Lith year.) 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 42 Agency iaierce' Th MoRerciy. bea 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, | You, that is more. — Ours 


of vacancies and th wt is something, but if it 
tells you about them ¢ 1s asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends Recommends 
Cc W, BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SNoenol) 
Constable KaCo, 


Dress Patterns 


Christmas Presents 


A., C. & Co. are offering a fine 
selection of Dress Patterns of this 
season's importation. 


Cheviots, Tweeds, Serges, 
Checks, and Plaids, 


BLACKS AND COLORS. 


These are all suitable for Holiday 
Gifts, and will be marked at very 
low prices. 


Droadway KH 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Teachers Going to Atlanta 


The Southern Railway, 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE, 





ANNOUNCES a very low rate for school 
teachers and their friends who desire 
to take a short vacation to 

.. Atlanta. . Exposition... 


during Christmas holidays. Already a 


large number have been booked over 


this popular route which operates 


Three Daily Limited Trains— 
NEW YORK to ATLANTA. 


Those who desire information regarding 
the trip should communicate with the 


NEW YORK OFFICE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
271 BROADWAY. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seavqvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


HAIR ON THE FAC 


by depilatory; 





IF LIGHT 

removed 

if strong, by electricity, per- 

manentiy. 20 years’ experience. Dermatol- 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 


New Books. 


The pleasant story of the sojourn of a 
family at a seaside resort is told in a volume 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, bearing the signi- 
ficant title of On the Point. The narrative 
is told by the father of the family who, in 
spite of his tials, the reader feels is a very 
happy one. His domestic enjoyments and 
his perplexities are related with a quaint 
and all-pervading humor that one must be 
dull indeed not to appreciate. As to print- 
ing, binding, and illustrations, the book is a 
model. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 


No heroes of science, or war, or explora- 
tion are more worthy of the name than the 
missionaries who carried the gospel tidings 
to foreign lands. The difficulties that these 


set forth in the volume by the Rev. C. C. 
Creegan, D.D., and Mrs. Jcsephine A. B. 
Goodnow, entitled Great Missionaries of 
the Church. 


hghtenment ot benighted races. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 
12mo,, xiv-+404 pp.; portraits. $1.50.) 


The ability to write a good letter is rarer 
than it ought to be, rarer than it once was, 
because in the haste and worry of life as it 
is now fewer people spend the necessary 
time in the cultivation of the art. This is 
an accomplishment that it pays one to cul- 
tivate, if for nothing more than the satisfac- 
tion it gives the possessor. Frances Ren- 
nett Callaway has given some exceilent 
suggestions as to the way to succeed as a 
letter-writer in a small volume on Charm 


a bald set of rules with letters packed among 
them like so many legal forms, but the style 
is delightfully free, fanciful, and humorou-, 
and abounds in illustrations from famous 
letter-writers. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00.) 


The Wizard King, by David Ker, is a 
story whose scene is laid mostly in the wild 


the last Moslem invasion of Europe in 
1683. At that time the Turkish power was 
at its height and Christian Europe was 
struggling with all its might to prevent 
being ove-whelmed by Asiatichordes. To- 
day the Turk is about .o make his exit, and 
historical students will like to read in this 
fascinating romance, how he appeared in 
the heizht of his glory. The historical part 
is drawn with a firm, true hand and that 
mountainous region, the meeting-place of 
the races, is truly described ; to these are 
added the magic, the mystery, and supersti- 
tion for which that region is famed. Promi- 
nent among the characters in the book is 
the famous Hungarian hero, John Sobieski, 
whom Europe should always remember 
with gratitude. The volume has six illus- 
trations by W.S. Stacey. (J. B. Lippincott, 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


Blessing of Cheerfulness, can help make 
the world cheerier it will have accomplished 
a worthy mission, The author argues 
justly that we cannot add to the cheer of 
others unless we ourselves have first learned 
the lesson of cheerfulness. Dr. Miller 
shows the secret of good cheer, and points 
out its various lessons and duties. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston 
Cloth, 32 pp., 35 cents.) 


Everett T. Tomlinson, the author of Zhe 
Boy Officers of 1812, has endeavored in this 
as in the other volumes of the war of 1812 
series, not merely to tell a story, but to lead 
his young readers into a correct conception 
of the times and men. The section of our 
country where the scene is laid is full of 





history and tradition, and Dr. Tomlinson, 


religious pioneers have overcome are well | 


The book contains biogra- | 
phies of twenty three men who spent their | 
lives in self-sacrificing efforts for the en-| 
(T. Y.| 


and Courtesy in Letter- Writing. It is not | 


region of the Carpathian mountains during | 


If the little book by Dr. J. R. Miller, The | 


re. ¥x1 


When to say ‘‘No.” 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
| Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the 
| *S. H. & M.” 


| If your dealer will net supply you, we 
will. 


Send for coengtes, pogaing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 
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Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
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72 Lake &t., Cleveland, 0. 
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Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d™ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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| Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues 
| F te im E Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
ae vere, Amusements, Essays, De- 
| bates, ete. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


NESS & HE 

Peck’s * viEht, RT 

| CUSHIONS. Whispers . Com- 
fortable. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCO 

onl,, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok af proofs F 


USE BARNES” INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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from his intimate knowledge of the territory 
and its inhabitants, has abundant material 
for an intensely interesting series. Among 
the more exciting events brought into the 
narrative are the expedition against Toronto, 
the attack on Sackett’s Harbor, the defence 
of Fort Meigs, Perty’s Victory, etc. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


The principal scene of Ezra Jordan's 
Escape, a story by James Otis, is the old 
Fort Loyall, that occupied the site of the 
city of Portland, Me Both the history and 
the romance of this story for boys are 
vividly presented. It will make good read- 
ing for young students of American history. 
The volume is liberally illustrated. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. Cloth, 75 cents.) 


Sinners Twain (Twentieth Century Ser- 
ies), by Jobn Mackie, is a romance of the 
Canadian Northwest, called poeticaly by 
the author the The Great Lone Land. The 
The main characters are a smuggler en- 
gaged in carrying whiskey across the line 
from the United State-, his beautiful daugh- 
ter, and certain members of the mounted 
police. When the latter are trying to cap- 
ture her father she goes out in the bitter 
cold on her snow-shoes to warn him and 
nearly loses her life. She succeeds in hav- 
ing him evade the police, the sargeant 
promptly falls in love with her, and every- 
thing ends happily. The interest in the 
story lags at times by reason of long descrip- 
tions and lack of lively incidents; it does 
not move fast enough for th~ average reader. 
To American readers, however, who are 
unacquainted with life in that land of bliz- 
zards, the story will prove attractive. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


That was a charming idea — the rescue of 
the memory of women of colonial and re- 
volutionary times,and the volume Margaret 
Winthrop, by Aiice M. Earle, is a very in- 
teresting contribution. The care with which 
the times in which she lived is portrayed is 
of itself aremarkable feature and does great 
credit to the hand that wrote it. No one 
can read the particulars maki: g up this life 
without a real moral benefit. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


There are many brilliant thoughts in the 
volume That Dome in Air, by John Vance 
Cheney, The author discusses the meaning 
and office of poetry. Ina masterful way he 
shows that poetry is really related to life, 
and not the interest of mere pastime as 





—THE— 


ESTEY 
ORGAN 


stands in the very front rank of musical 
instruments. It bears a name which, 
for half a century, has been prominently 
identified with the musical world. 


> 


= 


In a quarter of a million homes, ex- 
tending all over the length and breadth 
of the land, the name ‘ Estey” is 
familiar as a household word, and is 
synonymus with fine music. 


Remember that when you buy an 
Estey Organ you pay nothing extra for 
the name, yet you secure an instrument 
recognized as the standard of musical 
excellence in every County and State 
in the Union. 


Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Estey Organ Company, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


|ume is one of the West End series. 
| A. Stokes Co, New York.) 


| sett Choate, is a collection of poems on 
| birds and flowers 


|of Henry Stevenson Washburn. 


| called forth by the fate of a young soldier 





many suppose ; in other words, that it has a | 
high usefulness. ‘This is the strong pout! 
in the vclume,and it 1s one that deserves to | 
be made over and over again. It is a re 
markable fact well statea by Mr Cheney 
that religion employs poetry because thus 
the higher nature is reached. The noblest 
ideos of lite and duty have been exprcssed 
in the form of poetry. the critical discus- 
sions of Longfellow, Lowell, and otner poets 
are valuable but are too short. Jn the lim- 
ited space of this volume remarks were only 
possible ; but enougn was written to show 
the fine critical ability of the author. (A.C. 
Mc(lurg & Co, Chicago.) 


Warren Lee Goss has added a new war 
story to those alreacy written by him, in 
which he illustrates the lesson of the great 
civil war in all its inspiration of patriotism, 
endurance, right feeling, generosity, and 
broad charity. /ack Aluen is the title. He 
gives many thrilling descriptions of camp 
and field in Virginia from ’o1-’65, of battle 
and march, of prison and escape ; narrating 
all with a graphicness and humor that can 
scarcely feil to please. The reason why 
these descriptions are so vivid is that many 
of them are taken from real life. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, New York ard Boston 
12mo., cloth, $1.50.) 


Lakewood : A Story of Te-Day is a ro- 
mance, the scenes of which are laid in a 
fashionable surburban resort a few miles 
from New York city. The life during a so- 
journ at that place, with its gay parties and 
love-making, is well depicted. The vol- 
(F. 


In an Untlessoned Girl, by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, will be tcund a story of 
intense interest to all aspiring girls. ‘The 
h roine, who is misunderstood and cen- 
sured for perverseness and unappreciative- 
ness in her home, is sent away to school, 
where she has a chance to develop. The 
author understands girl nature thoroughly 
and she tells her story in a way to hold the 
attention. The tone of the book is good, 
and :t has some wholesome lessons for 
mothers as well as young ladies. (G. P 
Putnam's Sons, New York ) 


With Birds and Flowers, by \saac Bas- 


There is no question of 
the author’s love of nature and of his abil- 
ity to express his thoughts in smooth and 
flowing verse. Many of these little pcems 
are exquisite and will elicit the sympathetic 
admiration of the lover of beautiful sights 
and sounds. (Home Journal Print, New 
York.) 


Fables and Essays, by John Bryan of 
Ohio, is a volume that contains a collection 
of brief effusions, some containing a _ well 
defined moral and others in which it is not 
so apparent. However these little fables, 
and the few essays and poems in the book, 
are written in alively vein and most of them 
contain valuable thought. (The Arts and 
Letters Co, New York. 250 pp., uncut 
edges front and bottom, buckram.) 


James Otis, an entertaining writer for 
boys, has woven American history into a 
series of romances. The second one in the 
series is An /sland Refugee—Casco bay in 
1676 and the third Nez! the Miller, the 
events of which are supposed to have taken 
place at the opening of the Revolutionary 
war. The volumes are beautifully bound 
and illustrated. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Small 12mo., each 75 cents.) 


The Vacant Chair and Other Poemsisa 
volume of considerable merit, from the pen 
The short 
poem which give the title to the book was 
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Whole Family He!ped 

ERA Se “My husband was 
SKY troubled with Bheu. 
matism: So that he 
could hardly lift his 
hand to his head, and 
also had severe pains 
in his stomach after 
eating. Four bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla completely 
cured him. Our 
son was all run down 
and Hood’s Sarsaja. 
rilla built him up,and 
Our little boy Leon has also 





he gained 15 Ibs. 
been given appetite, weight and strength by 


the medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
Erysipelas, which I have had for 15 years and 
which is now entirely driven out of my system, 


Hood’s** Cures 


Since taking Hood’s I am better in every way.” 
Mrs. H. K. Jounson, Lyme Centre, N. H. 





Hood’s Pills are a mild cathartic. 2c, 









New and 


Creates 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 











LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 





Made by them for several 
years in England, but new for 
the first time iutre duced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab- Apple Blossom 
Seq White Lilac 

; Verbena 
Matsukita 
\ Violette 


\ 8} aod all other odors 









Sold as shown or 


‘ encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GtMs 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. qi 

CES: Standard Size soc. Smaller Size, gcc. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaller Size, 6cc. 
Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co , Boston: 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W. C. Seupham, Chicago; one of n ty@ 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to ahosad- 
dress. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
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who lost his life while assisting in conduct- | 
ing the retreat after the defeat of the Union | 
army at Ball's Bluff, Oct 21, 1861. There | 
are several other patriotic poems besides | 
many others classed under the heads of | 
miscellaneous, domestic, devotional, and | 
memorial. ‘The frontispiece is a portrait of | 
theauthor. (Silver, Burdett & Co., boston.) | 

Interesting Notes. | 


A farmer while out hunting near Hills- | 
borough, Ohio, recently discovered several 
ancient graves. Upon opening one of them 
a skeleton upward of six feet in length was 
brought to light. There were a number of 
stone hatchets, beads, and ornaments of 
peculiar workmanship near the right arm. 
Several large flint spear and arrow heads | 
among the ribs gave evidence that the war- 
rior had died in battle. in another grave | 
was the skeleton of a man equally large. | 
The right leg had been broken during life, | 
and the bones had grown toge her. The 
protuberance at the point of union was as | 
large as an ezg. and the limb was bent like 
abow. At the feet lay a skull of some 
enemy Orsave several pipes and pend. 
ants were near the shoulders. It seems that 
this region was populated by a fairly intel- 
ligent people, and that the Serpent Mound 
was an object of worship. Near the graves | 
is a large field in which broken implements, 
fragments of pottery, and burned stones | 
give evidence of a pre-historic village site. | 





Guttmann proposes the erection of con- 
venient stations for the thorough disinfec- 
tion of physicians after they have visited an | 
infectious case. The operation will take | 
about fifteen minutes, when the doctor can | 
go about his work, certa’n toat he can not 
carry the disease to his fellows. 


According to The Medical Times, Dr. 
Burt G. Wilder believes it to be the province 
of the medical man “ to improve the human 
body in the cirection of the elimination of 
that death-trap—the appcndix vermifor- | 
mis” Four years ago he suggested that 
we should not only have children vacciaa- 
ted, but should have them “ de-appendi- 
cized.” The only mammals near ourselves 
which are cursed with an appendix are the 
four anthropoid, taiiless apes. 


According to Der Techniker, April, the | 
largest telephone cable is probably that from | 
38tn street, New York, to Long Is:and ; the 
outside diameter is 2.5 inches, iength 15 
miles, weight 21.5 tons. 


German chemists have been experiment 
ing with Irish peat, and—have secured such 
remarkable results that a syndicate has been 
formed for the manufacture, on a commer- 
cial scale, of the various products that may 
be obtained from Ireland’s bog lands One 
of these products is an antiseptic “ wool” 
for dressing wounds. It poss-sses absorbent 
qualities so great that it will soak up nine 
times its weight of moisture. The medical 
department of the French army has adopted 
this substitute for lint, and 12,000 kilograms | 
of it were sent with the expeditionary torce 
to Madagascar. 


Those who own their homes in this coun- 
try constitute, according to the census re- 
port, a little less than one-half of the total 
number of families, being 47.% per cent. of | 
the whole Out of 100 families, 52 rent | 
their homes, 35 own free of encumbrance, | 
and 13 own them encumbered by debt. 
Far the larger rpoportion of proprietors are 
among the farmers. Of 100 farm tamilies | 
the country over, 34 rent the farms, 47 own 
free of encumbrance, and 19 own them en- 
cumbered ; while of those not farm families, 
63 out of a hundred families rent their 


| is made of the condition of affairs, it is only right 
| that some thought be given to the physical body 


| 1ow condition of the blood. The lactic acid in the 


| positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. 


| development of music in the public schools 


| Journal of Education, 


and 10 own them subject to encumbrance. | 
It will be interesting to know to years | 
hence how these proportions are affected 

by the building and loan association. ‘1 hey | 
have, for the most part, developed in this | 
country within the last ten years, and their 
work is not therefore nearly as manifest in 
the reports for 1890 as they should be in | 
1900. | 
A Significant Departure. 


With the closing of another year when a review 


which enables everyone to battle with life’s 
problem. It suddenly dawns upon many that 
good hea'th has been greatly impoverished by the 


vital fluid attacks the fibrous tissues, particularly 
the joints, and causes rueumatism. Thuusands 
of people have found in Hood's Sarsaparilla a 


The New American Music System, pub- 
lished by King, Richardson & Co..of Spring- 
field, Mass., 1s attracting the attention of 
the educational public because of the radical 
change made in the course of instruction in 
music in the public schools. Professor 
Zuchtmann, the author of this system, has 
devoted the past twenty-two years to the 


of Massachu-etts, and has completed a 
course of instruction which has received the 
envorse ments of the leading musicians of 
the United States, as well as the enthusiastic 
commendation of the prominent educators. 
Many of the largest cities are using the Am- 
erican System, with unprecedented results. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Postoffice. 


American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo, 
Educational Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
lowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Bloomington, II. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Austin, Texas. 
New York, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Primary Education, 
Popular Educator, 

Public School Journal, 
Pennsylvania School Journal, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, 

School Review, 

School Bulletin, 

School Education, 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
Texas School Journal, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Western School Journal, 


Holiday Tour. | 


Southern Railway Piedmont Air Line. 
Cotton States ond Internstional Exposition, 
Atlanta, Ga. Orly line entering the expo- 
sition grounds. To enable teachers and 
students to attend the cotton states and in- 
ternational exposition, Atlanta, Ga. $8.75 
to Atlanta, Ga., and return. The Southern 
Railway, Piedmont Air Line, Eastern Of- 
fice, 271 Broadway, announces a sate of 
$8.75, Washington to Atlanta and return, 
Tickets on sale Dec. tg to 25 inclusive, 





| good to return within five days. In addi- | 


tion to this low rate another rate of $1400 
is named. Tickets on sale Tuesday, Dec. 
17, and daily from Dec. 19 to 25 inclusive, 
good to return ten days. This low rate is 
given so that the rate is in reach of every- 
one to attend the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition. 


Dn ae a | 


TH > 
Greathoernocad LADIES ! > 
“% Do youlikeaQupof > 
E GOOD TEA?? 


ComPany If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % Ib. sample of the best T im- 
ported, Any kind you may select. 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? ? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. 7 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
qm get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and’ Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging , 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, > 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
q Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
¢q Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. - 
made by getting > 


4 
4 GOOD INCOMES orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- ” 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 334 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 

4 particulars, address B 


<The Great Amerivaa Tes Ct, ¢ 


a 381 & 33 Vesey Street, » 
4 P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
vrrvrrvryvryvryvryryryrrryrvvyy 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
aad every blem- 
ish on beauty ; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and is so 





harmless we test 
it to be sure itis 
properly made. 
Accep no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguish ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S8., Canada and serene. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ta" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E. L,. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





WON, “VUES 





WED {HU 


§OG0800 


homes, 27 own them free of encumbrance, | ; USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY: 


ia FRI. SAT. SUN 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. 


Parts I. and II. 


By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. 


There are many other such upon our hist. 


Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, 


Boston, Chicago. 


| A HISTORY OF ART, — 


For Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, and Apt 
Students and Tourists in Europe. 


By WII. H. GOODYEAR, BA. 


* As a text-book or as a handv volume to Carry to 
mene with one as aged to historic art, this book 
seems to be peculiarly suitable, both by reason of 
brevity and at the same time its cx mpleteness, and 
by reason of the categorical manner in which the 
facts are arranged and set forth.’ 

—The Americ Architect, 

** Goodyear’s History of Art is all that could be de. 
sired as a Text-Book on this subject. We use it 
each year with increasing delight and heartily 
recommend it to all Art Students.’”—Miss E, A, 
Ketty, Prin, Charleston, (S. C.,) Female Seminary, 

314 Illustrations in colo 377 pa 
Royal, Sve. Cloth. Price $3. 50. _ 
Special rates for introduction. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 
56 East Tenth St.. New York. 





CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 &. 17TH ST. 


BOSTON 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


1028 ARCH ST. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


‘¢ MVAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position Over the next. Plates printed | 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ | 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- | 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
fom it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST For giving 

LABOR | any amount be hy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. > 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 


handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, New York & Chicago 








FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELIN: 


The most practical book on the subject that ha 
yet appeared. 

It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object 

It tells how the ciay should be handled and cared iv: 

It tells about the tools to be usec. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new - just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


| Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and 
Jave you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 

lesson on the blackboard and not been able to do so 
because you could not draw ? 

If so, this is the book you want. 

It wil! show you how anyone can learn rapid 
blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 
possessions of any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed 
and bound, 

Price, 20 cts.; to teachers, 24 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


tALL THE CUTS: 


Pu lished in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





° ° 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
75c. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be d:sposed 
of shortly after pu: lication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St., New York 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 


all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. 


A wide acquaintance with schools both 


public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 


as an efficient teachers’ agent. 


wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. 


If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 


Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


5 SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 


2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Cities in the United States. 





SREY Wai SESS 
S2 Prepaid Express eee 
cphreald Beye Sr5 
33School Books 


x all eeee' to anybodv, anyw here! ! 
’ OOO 
O2 orn vor, 9 
oes ua 00800 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. OO 


885 
289 C4 Cooper Institute, New York City, 
OOOO 000000088 


Brand new, complete catalogue, free, 
if you mention this ad 


Be Secret 8 
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A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
pair has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 

















ern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. ‘Send for Monarch book. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 

Lake and Halsted Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

Branches—New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, 
Memphis, 
Detreit, 
Toron- 


























BENEDICT’S TIME 


at “AND ae 


A SPECIALTY, 
No increase in the price of our Diamonds. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 
‘“*THE BENEDICT.” 
——- 

[> Only perfect cuff, 
2 a sleeve aud collar But- 
} 4 2 ton made. Goes in like 
° a wedge and files 
<s < around across the but- 

m m tonhole. 
= = \ Strong. durable, and 





can be adjusted with 
perfectease. No wear 
This patent back can S put on any sleeve 





or tear. 
button. 


RENEDICT BROTHER®S, 





KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME 
Benedict Building, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., New York- 
ESTABLISHED, 1821. 
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